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FORT WARREN, BOSTON. 


Wer devote the preceding page to illustrations 
of Forr Warr in Boston harbor, the state prison 
where Mason, Slidell, and other rebels are now 
confined. The foilowing description is from the 
Boston Journal : 

George’s Island. upon which Fort Warren is located, is 
situated about two miles weet of Buston Light, fronting the 
main entrance to the harbor. It contains about forty-five 
acres, and ix protected by a sen wall extending half way 
round the island on the moet expored part. Th netr 
tion of the fort was « meneed in 1838, under the direc 
tion of Colone! Sylvana of the United States Corps 





ihayer, 








of Engineers. The work was continued until 1555, when 
operations were suspended by the failure of Congress t 
make the necessary appropriations. The fort is constructed 
of granite obtained principally f:.m Quincy and Cape Ann 


The eum of #1,0%.000 has been expended by the Govern 
ment upon the work, and it i garded as the beet built 
and cheapest work of its size in the United States The 
eurn of $75,000 i ed bo complete the fort, and ab« 
$300,000 to prope iit. It is rated the most formid 
able work of defen in the United States, the intended 
armament being $20 runs, while Forte Monroe and Adams 
mount respectively about 00 gun When fully garrison 
ed the fort will require a force of between five 
thousand men. 

The general plan of th 
sides or fronts, with bast 
"Bhe top of the j.arapet is » low-water mark 
while the height of the par vi 25 feet, and that of 
the scarp or exterior wall 90 feet. The main fort ir en 
tirely surroanded by a ditch 50 feet wide. The average 
length of each front i 
circuit of the fortifi 
rade ground is nearly t& 


t 





and seven 


fortification is a figure of five 
. flanks, and faces 











inn and outer w 

ception of the ecutheriy 

divided int tes 

which is to ted t 

and extends ertir 

tler and trav nea, or cl 

are to be worked, have been set on the most command 
front#, but at the present time only one gun, and that 


Measures | 


semiater, ls mounted ’ 
battery of 


pply the fort with « 


Columbiad, in the «s 
however, been taken to 


rifled cannon 





commanding the main channel, 





and beneath them, in the case 
for mounting 30 Columbiade, and 
a*, lexigned to throv npe t 
the defense only of the ditches In the event of attempt« 
being made t r te, the ladders of the aseai 
ante could be « as raised All vessels ex 





tering the harber are: , pase between “* Bug t 
and the fort, and within half « mile of this formidable bat- 
tery, in addition to which there is an outwork against the 
southerly front, commanding not only the south channel, 
but ranging in the main entrance, upon which can be 
mounted two batteries of seventeen and thirty-one guns 

The northeasterly front, commanding the Narrows, 
mounts 32 berbette zums on the terre-plein, and 47 on a 
cover-face, which exts entire length of the front. 
The battery on the porthwesteriy front, also commanding 
the Narrows, will consist of 35 barbette cuns, and several 
flank guns for defending the ditches and main entrance to 
the port. In advance of this front is an ontwork in front 
of the main entrance, called a demi-lune or lunette from ite 
shape. This is pierced with loop-holes, and provided with 
fire-places, and is intended to be used either as a prison or 
for the defense of the ficid or plain outside. The mai 
guard-house is at the entrance of the ditch, on the 
flank of this front. It consi«ts of two square rooma, built 
of solid masonry, under the embankment, and well warm- 
ed and lighted The westerly front, facing Nantasket 
Roads, has no provision for a battery, it being a solid em- 
benkment, with ramps for drawing ordnance from the 
parade to the terre-plein 

The qnariera of the officers 
in the casemates of the ne 
by the main entranes 












f the garrison are located 
thwesterly front, which is piv reed 
There are eight seta of apartments, 
four of which, in the curtain, are finished, with marble 
mantles and fire-pluces, and plastered and painted in a 
tyle equal to firet-clane dwellings. Each set of quarters 
istern of about twenty hogsheads’ capacity, The 
of apartments are in different stages, just as the 
workmen left them, some being rough masonry, while 
others are plaste but not finished. An extensive bake 
yarrison with bread, was designed 
is not yet completed. Here, too, are 
“xtensive storerooms. On the right flank of the westerly 
se, and a «pace in the casemate has been 

allotted to a chapel, capable of accommodating 400 sol- 
diers. The stone for flagging the floor is piled up in the 
chapel, the walls of whieh ure now plain brick and granite. 

The casemate in the northeasterly front is divided into 
ten spacious apartments for barracks for troope, each 50 by 
17 feet, and provided with two fire-places, well lighted and 
ventilated. In the centre of this face is a postern which, 
in time of assanlt, ie designed to be connected with the 
cover face by a draw-bridge, over which the troops, if re- 
puised, may retreat within the fort and close the heavy 
postern gates The ure apartments in the rear of each 
casemate in the sea front which, if necessary, may be used 

racks There are three circular staircases and four 
straight flights of stone stairs leading from the parade- 
ground to the terre-plein. Magazines are located in the 
extreme end of each face and curtain, in the rear of the 
guns. 

There are two wells of excellent water in the fort, which 
have never failed e landing on the west side of the 
fort has a cranite front of three hundred feet Some at- 
tempt has been made to ornament the gr winds surround- 
ing the fort by planting from 800 to 1000 shade trees 
They are, however, quite young, and as yet do not afford 
rauch shade. 

































t?™ Ecrorran Deciers will be supplied with Hanrer’s 
Wereiy by John Adama Knight, Publisher of the Lon- 
don American, 190 FPieet St. London, England, where 
Rubecriptions and Advertisements will be received, and sin- 
gle copies of Hazree’s Mowrary and Weex.y furnished. 
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THE REBELS IN FLIGHT. 
JEFFERSON 


\ R DAVIS and his fellow- 
4 rebels have ad from Richmond to Nash- 
ville. At the time Bull Run was fought we 
were told that Richinond was impregnable. It 
seems now that it is not quite safe enough; 


and as M‘Clelian 
winter-quarters, the king of th 


obstinately refuses to go into 


rebels has taken 


flight with ali his court. This is the second 
“flitting”. of the **Confederate Government” 
since the war‘began. It-will- not probably be 


the last 

Nashville, we take it, is at least as acc 
to our forces as Richmond. It possesses some 
remarkabic advantages in regard to mountain 
defenses, but hardly more than the capital of 
Virginia. It_is accessible on two sides, from 
Kentucky on the north, where Buel must have 
40,000 men on the Nashville and Louisville 
Railroad, and from Memphis on the west, where 


} 





| 





we hope that Halleck and Foote will soon make 
a call with 80,000 er 100,000, and some big 
guns. It is a good deal further from the sea- 
board cities on the Atlantic than Richmond, 
which will be a comforting reflection for the 
Georgians and Carolinians, who will have to go 
there to protect Jeff Davis's Court while our na- 
val expeditions are rapping at the doors of their 
homes. 

It is not necessary, in order to end this war, 
that we should seize the rebel capital. In the 
course of a few weeks it is hoped that we shall 
hold every good sea-port on the Atlantic, and 
the line of the Mississippi from Cairo to the 
delta. ‘Thus en- 
circled, it is a mere question of weeks how long 
the insurrection can endure atrophy. 


This achieved, we can wait. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

SeveraL of the newspapers are worrying 
themselves about the slavery question, some of 
them insisting that our generals shall forthwith 
proceed to emancipate the slaves, while others 
demand that slavery, alone of Southern interests, 
sball be shielded from damage during the war. 

Surely this discussion is irrelevant and idle at 
this time. Events alone can shape the course 
of the war, including its bearing on the institu- 
tion of slavery. It is out of the power of the 
President or of his generals to determine the 
nature and extent of the changes which the war 
must produce in Southern society, Southern in- 
stitutions, and Southern interests. We began 
the war with protests against the employment of 
slaves, and our generals uniformly returned fugi- 
tives to their masters, 


thoritative 


There has been no au- 
announcement of a change of policy ; 
but no United States general, with the single ex- 
ception of General Halleck (who stands precise- 
ly where M‘Clellan, Heintzelman, and the others 
three months ago), now tolerates slave- 
hunting in his camp. Military necessity has 
| welcome 


stood 


led them all to information 
brought in by fugitive slaves, and labor wrought 
by black as well as white hands. Surely after 
such a beginning the enemies of slavery can 
afford to let time and Providence work undis- 
turbedly. 


compel 


It is nonsense to talk of emancipating the 
slaves by decree, or proclamation of any thing 
of the kind. You must first catch your hare. 
The bulk of the Southern people thoroughly be-* 
lieve that our Government and our army are 
abolitionists. A decree of emancipation would 
not surprise them or add to their dangers. 
They are acting as though it had been already 
promulgated. They would laugh at a paper 
decree of emancipation, and it would have no 
more effect than Frémont’s Brutwm fulmen, or 
the paper blockades of old. In effect, wherever 
our armies penetrate emancipation becomes a 
fact, from the military necessities of the case ; 
where rebel bayonets rule slavery thrives despite 
all we may say or publish to the contrary. 

The changes already wrought by events in 
the policy of our generals with regard to Slav- 
ery are instructive. General M‘Clellan is un- 
derstood to have been a Douglas man, and en- 
tered Virginia with a proclamation announcing 
his tender regard for the peculiar institution. 
He has since discovered that the most reliable 
information he can get comes from fugitives 
slaves, and slave-hunters don’t succeed, about 
these times, in finding him at home. General 
Heintzelman, before Bull Run, was a stout de- 
fender of slavery; but when he was placed in 
command of the most exposed division of the 
army on Accotink Creek, facing Beauregard, a 
proper concern for his division produced a won- 
derful change in his views. Slaves are received 
with open arms at his camp, and their informa- 
tion has proved most useful. General Heint- 
zelman is wise enough to know that a slave 
may ving him news which may save the whole 
army. Virginian slave-owners cqmplain bit- 
terly of his growing tendency toward abolition- 
ism. General Halleck is destined to go through 
the same improving education. When he finds 
himself on the march, within ten miles of the 
enemy, and it is a matter of life and death for 
him to know the enemy’s force and intentions, 
he will reconsider the order which now excludes 
fugitive slaves from his camp for fear they should 
run back into slavery. Necessity is a most suc- 
cessful schoolmaster 


cer Me. Du CHarLiv anv nis Gortu.as still 
oceupy the attention of the English literary and 
scientific journals, though Darwin, Murchison, 
Burton, Gray, and Malone no longer partici- 
pate in the fight. Retributive justice seems to 
have overtaken Mr, Du Chaillu’s most bitter op- 
ponent, Dr. Gray—the British Museum having 
signified its appreciation of the value of M:. Du 
Chaillu’s contributions to Natural History by pur- 
chasing the subjects of the controversy—the fa- 
mous, or infamous, gorillas—and placing them in 
the charge of Dr. Gray, who is curator of the Nat- 
ural History department. 
ad, however, that after Mr. Du 
Chaillu has so triumphantly vindicated the truth 
of his statements, and gained fresh Transatlantic 
laurels for American authorship by completely si- 
lencing his adversaries’ batteries, he should be as- 

ailed by one of his own countrymen. An Amer- 
Ga correspondent informs the London (Critic that 
Mr. Du Chaillu “is not the author of the volume 


It seems too 
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of African Explorations, but it is the work of a | 
New York literary rowdy, naued Norpnorr, 
commonly known as the Baron ;” and this inform- 
ation is commended to the serious attention of Dr. 
Gray and the London Morning Avvertiser. The 
statement was immediately pronounced, by a cor- 
respondent of the London Vorning Star, not only 
an unmitigated falsehood in regard to Mr. Du 
Chaillu, but also a despicable slander against 
one of our most able and esteemed New York 
journalists, Mr. NorpHorr—to whom, as a con- 
temporary says, the term rowdy is about as ap- 
plicable as to Mr. Bryant or Mr. Greeley. The 
English journalists, with their present rancor 
disposition toward every thing American, will glad- 
ly avail themselves of the toadyism of this seur- 
rilous American correspondent. A Mr. Oscoop 
(of the house of Ticknor & Frevps, Boston) is 
said to be the correspondent of the London Critic. 


Ts LOUNGES. 





A NEW CAREER. 

DovurTLess, in the reports of the Thanksgiving 
Sermons you will see a great many just and ele 
quent statements of the lessons of the war. It is 
the natural theme of the times. But especially 
upon Thanksgiving-day the preacher might turn 
his audience to consider what occasions of thank- 
fulness the war offered. And these, too, he would 
find to be many and profound. 

Think of the career it opens to so many young 
men. War is always terrible, and the military 
career is not always ennobling. But a war of 
great principles—such a war as that in which 
Philip Sidney or that in which Joseph Warren fell 
—are wars which develop the finest traits and ex- 
pand the soul. A man who fought in Mexico, a 
few years ago, was certainly engaged in no very 
lofty business, however brave he may have shown 
himself to be; for it will always be doubted by 
many just men whether that war was not unjust. 
The soldier lacked the inspiration of a noble cause. 

But the flower of our youth who are ranged to- 
day in battle order from the Potomac to the Mis- 
sissippi consciously stand for the holiest 
Wives give their husbands, and mothers their sons, 


cause, 





and sisters their brothers, and maids their lovers, 
with earnest devotion. They weep, but they would 
not hold them back. They grow grave and silent, 
but without repining, and with a solemn sense—not 
without sweetness—of the depth and true purpose 
of life. The war is a career for the women as well 
as the men. The busy clicking of the needles in 
their hands is the symbol of the beating of hearts 
within. They are weaned from trivial thoughts. 
They share the work of the redemption of their 
Government and the salvation of the nation. 

And the young men, bred in elegant leisure, 
who would have lounged aimlessly through life, 
often with a vague and dispiriting consciousness of 
unused powers and dormant ambition—men made 
not for study and thought and the dry routine of 
trade, but for heroic action, if only the time served 
—they find their day suddenly dawning, and hast- 
ening to be heroes, they give to the morning paper 
all the wild charm of old history. 

It is not merely war, it is not only the oppor- 
tunity of action that does this; but it is the char- 
acter and purpose of the war. How brave the 
English boys were in the Crimea and in India! 
But why were they fighting ? 
say why? 


Who can readily 
Yet there is not a young man of ours, 
who thought to be a clerk and who finds himself a | 
soldier, Ww ho does not know prec isely why he has | 
drawn his sword. It is to defend the Government 
of his country, which is the guarantee of human 
liberty. Todefend a Government which, truly in- 
terpreted and administered, was inimical to justice 
and liberty, would be a shame or a crime for any 
man in any country. When our men strike for 
the Government, the strength of their arms is the 
consciousness that they strike for the highest wel- 
fare of every man who is the sulject of*that Gov- 
ernment. 

Theodore Winthrop, in one of his letters, writ- 
ten from Washington within the first month of the 
war, expresses precisely the truth of the situa- 
tion: “I see no present end to this business. We 
must conquer the South. 
prepared to do its pol 
behalf of its black | 
without precipitat 
the South as the Metropolitan Police holds New 
York. All this is inevitable. 
roll myself at once in the police of the nation, and 
for life, if the nation will take me. I do not see 
that I can put myself—experience and character— 
to any more useful use.” 

These words describe the career which this way 
has opened to so many young men. Its results in 
the national character can not easily be overesti- | 
mated. The quality of their heroism has been al- 
ready proved in these men. T’atient valor, allied 
with a consciousness of justice in 
sistible. 








i 
\fterward we must be | 
in its own behalf, and in 

ulation, which this war must, 
1, emancipate. We must hold | 
| 


‘ 


Now I wish to en- 


the cause, is irre- 
a 
THE PREPARATION OF THE ENEMY. 

Ovr history makes itself so rapidly that it is 
hard to stop to comment upon its shifting aspects 
without being left in the lurch by newer events. 
Yet there are certain truths in regard to the rebel- 
lion which are confirmed by every thing that hap- 
Among these are the sagacity of the rebel 
leaders, and the ability with which they use their 
opportunities and means. 


pens. 


Por instance. they have known from the begin- 
ning tha most vulnerable side was their 
coast. ‘Lbey had no ships: and although the tool 
of treason, Mr. Toucey, had done all he could, 
they knew that we could command some ships. 





All summer long they have seen the blockading 
squadron. All summer long they have heard the | 
busy hammer in our ship-yards. All summer long | 
they have known that the winds of autumn would 


blow a fleet to their shores. | 


And they have been 


preparing to meet it. i 
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When the expedition sailed there was something 
of the same kind of unquestioning confidence in 
the public mind that attended the forward move. 
ment teward Manassas in July. It seemed to |, 
thought that we should pop upon some uNeX pect- 
ed point, land without trouble, and strike the 


re- 
bellion in its own camp, 


The truth was, that we 
had undertaken one of the most difficult move. 
ments: to approach an enemy's coast, to attack 
batteries with ships, and to land in the face of a 
hostile foree. Our triumph is truly magnificent. 
It is a success which we had no right to suppose 
could be so complete and so splendid. 

And yet, what we found proves only the more 
fully the shrewdness and the ability of the enemy. 

Knowing long ago that the expedition would 
inevitably come, they naturally asked themselves 
where it was likely to strike. The great ports, 
Savannah, New Orleans, Charleston, and Mobile, 
were peculiarly protected against attacks from the 
water side; and it was probably not one of them. 
The remaining points of possible access to any’ fleet 
or adapted for any combined operations weee few. 
Port Royal, Brunswick, Fernandina, and others: 
of these Port Royal was the more likely point, be- 
cause it was a fine e.trance, because the harbor 
could float a fleet, and because it was midway be. 
tween Savannah and Charleston, threate ning botis : 
and lay in the heart of a cotton and rice country. 
with 80 per cent. of slave population. When Beau. 
fort was taken a cotton port was opened. When 
a cotton port was opened foreign powers could not 
undertake to break the blockade to get cotton 
To take Beaufort was to draw the capital prize 
The rebels knew it, and prepared for it. 

We supposed that there might be a few earth. 
works, heaps of sand, as at Hatteras, but easily 
demolished with a few shell. But we found bomb- 
proof fortifications strenuously defended for four 
hours, and yielding only because nothing could 
withstand the tempest of fire that raged from our 
fleet. The forts of the enemy were well built and 
well manned. 

And as Port Royal was protected, so probably 
are the other points upon the rebels’ coast. They 
have counted the cost of the war, and they are pre- 
pared to pay. They will fight obstinately and 
desperately; but they are men, and they must 
yield to stronger men. ‘Their resistance only se. 
cures our victory, for it will show us the necessity 
of destroying the root of rebellion. They have ac. 
cepted the war, as a war of Slavery against Liberty, 
as the corner-stone of the Government. If they 
are conquered, by their own admission slavery is 
defeated. 

There was never a moment in our history when 
a man should be so proud of being an American as 
now. For the cardinal principles of our system 
are in course of vindication, and we are making ou. 
selves a nation of freemen. The strongest power 
in the world is an idea; and when justice is the 
form as it is the spirit of our Government, our per- 
manent national peace and glory are secured. 

aunditiniacnisiins 


NOT THE LEAST OF OUR VICTORIES. 


THERE was consolation in reading of the arrest 
of Slidell and Mason and Gwin to think that the 
new times of the country will give us new men ; 
and that the insolence and vulgarity which are nec- 
essarily fostered by the system represented by those 
men will, for a time at least, vanish from our an- 
nals. 

The arrogance of the men who were captured 
escaping as rebel agents to Europe is notorious. 
They and their associates have for many years as- 
sumed to overrule and bully the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. Thev have soucht to exclude the word 
Liberty from all discussions, and have carried on, 
with haughty disdain, their conspiracy either t 
pervert or to destroy the Government. 

As for Mion, it is a poetic justice that he wil 
be sent to ort Warren, in Boston harbor. It wil? 
teach him ail his friends that the obsequious greet 
ing he received in that city only a few years sine 
was no indication that the heart of New England 
was servile. tut no one can forget that it was | 
cisely that kind of civility which deceived the South 
ern chiefs into the belief that their sway was also 
lute in the country. and that their plans would no 
be seriously resisted. If the gentlemen of the Nortt 
had stood as fast for Liberty and the Constitution 
as the gentlemen of the South have stoou for Slav- 
ery, Constitution or no Constitution, we should have 
been spared the rebellion. If the sturdy mass of 
loyal men at the North had treated every man wh¢ 
defended Slavery or apologized for it as the South 
ern people have treated all (lose who felt about 
Slavery as Washington, Jetierson, and Madisor 
lt, the conspiracy would have been hopeless 
Even Northern society has swarmed with snobs 
who thought it a fine thing to praise Slavery and 
denounce a preference for Liberty and decency. 

Of course no thoughtful man has ever confound. 
ed all those who live in the Slave States, or whe 
own slaves, in an indiscriminate condemnation. 
What is thought and said about Slavery is thought 
and said of a system, and of the society based upon 
the system. Because Mason was insolent, it does 
not follow that no Virgiuien isa gentleman. And 
another thing emphatically does not fel «w. and 
that is, that a man is a gentleman becawse he is a 
slave-owner. For it can by no possivle interpret- 
ation of the word be made to appear gentlemanly 
for one man to live by the forced labor of another 
man whom he does not pay, and whom he whips 
if he will not work. 

The war will take this conceit well out of the 
public mind ; and it will not be the least of our 
victories. 








BARBARISM IN WAR. 


Wue our forces captured the forts at Port Royal 
and pressed into the fort to raise the old flag, it 
was found that the rebels in retreating had ar- 
ranged a process by which a mine should be fired 
and the fort &nd its possessors blown up at the 
very moment the flag was raised. 

This little fact is but another indication of the 
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barbarism of the rebellious section, and of the 
ferocity with which they wage the war. War is 
in itself so terrible that it may be said, a little 
ferocity more or less makes no difference. Sut 
even war has certain rules. Quarter upon sur- 
render, for instance, and respect to a flag of truce 

At Guyandotte there was the same kind of treach- 
erv shown as in the plot of the mine at Port Royal. 
We are dealing with men who have little of the 
honor of a civilized peop! 


They show the tem- 
| d we should bear it 
constantly in mind to avoid all t traps we can 





and method of savages, at 


Civil wars are peculiarly fierce, and ours is not a 
prion to the rule. The tone and temper of 
General Sherman’s proclamation were at singular 
variance with the mine in the fort and the know 
timent of South Carolina | 
Government is animated by no 
stupid fury, like that of th 
jt means to be respected by all citizens, and th 





those who are armed against it will feel its p 
The proclamation was too long, but it ended well 
The mine at Port Royal and the massacre at 
Guvyandotte should leave no man in doubt that 
every blow that can be dealt the nation, and in 
every savage way, will not be spared by the rebel 
[hey are frenzied and desperate, and why should 
we think they are to be soothed? J hey are 
to be pacified, they are to be subjugated. They 
are to be forced by such means as the Wabash used, 
and such means only, to lay down their arms 
They are not to be entreated, they are to be com- 
pelled And as Secretary Cameron says, every 
weapon that the Government can honorably use 
1 it may honorably use any, short of treachery 
will be leveled against the rebellion. ’ 
This tremendous purgation of fire and sword 
A civil 


But a peace which is rot 


will not harm the nation, it will help it 

war is a terrible tonic. 

ss of principle and a decay of manhood is 

leath. If we are slow to understand this, we are 

The rebels themselves have taucht wus ste n 

step And we have learned Dishonor, theft, 
treachery of every kind, and at the cost of pr 





lives, have shown us more and more distin« 
racter and fury ofour foe. They have strained 
every nerve to harm us But t 
felt the full weight of our hand 
feel it in the ground quaking beneath them, no one 
who studies the course of events and the progre 
of opinion can doubt, 
Meanwhile let every honest man reflect upon the 
methods of the rebellion, and ask himself whether 
he feels a call to be peculiarly charitable to such a 


THE WISDOM OF ACTION AND INACTION 





Wuey, early in the Revolution, Major Barton 

rosst 1 Narragansett Bay at night and captured 

General Prescott upon Rhode Island, the general 

satisfaction among the patriots was not only that a 

pris of high degree had been secured, but that 
t mstances of his capture showed that her 

i ind ability which were the sure prophe cies 

imat 1ccess 

We have all been looking for similar enterprises 

i is war. We have been expecting to see the 

A in shrewdness, and skill, and rapidity of 

nent vindicate themselves anew. To tak« 

! sibilities daringly, yet wisely, is to command 

success And Commodere Wilkes showed it in 


g the 7rent, ‘‘ putting the San Jacinto into 
sition,” and walking Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
ver the side into the custody of the United States 
is precisely what Major Barton would have 
had he been in command, It is precisely 
iat Napoleon Bonaparte and Andrew Jackson 
ild have done. It was the wise promptitade 
ch does the necessary deed and leaves the ex- 
ination and justificatipn to follow. 
In Saint-Beuve's “ Canseries de Lundi” there is 


remarkable letter of Napoleon's, and one of the 
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most characteristic he ever wrot Hy 
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OUR MODEST FPERNANDO.—(An Engraving on Wood.) 


“I did intend to let Brorner Bew have this, as it’s getting 


oBe of my new ones, 


a little 


threadbare, 


at 


DAY. 





But one must sacrifice something for one’s country in these timés,” 
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LANDING STORES AT HILTON HEAD, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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OUT ON PICKET. 
Ovr on picket, 
Crouching, hiding ‘neath the thicket, 
Scared at every twig that falls; 
Oh, confound me! 
J can hear them all around me— 
Hear those awful Minié balls. 


‘Ping! ping! ping!” 
Oh, what a deadly song they sing! 
Why do they shoot at me, I wonder? 
, “ Say, old fellow! 
You whose pants are striped with yellow, 
D'you want to kill me dead as thunder? 


** Louisiana, 
That's a kiad of cff-hand manner, 
Shooting men you never knew. 
Now, just stop that, 
» you see I'll take a pop at 
Ail such looking men as you.” 


Past me rushes 
ther ball into the bushes. 
‘Look out for a leaden pebble!” 
So exclaiming 
This to him while I was aiming— 
‘‘Crack!” and dying lay the rebel! 


So on picket, 
Peeping from behind the thicket, 
All day long we kept up shooting: 
How exciting, 
After once you're used to fighting, 
raking rebels off their footing! 


Tis delightful! 

Thongh at first it seems so frightful 
Killing people in this manner: 
Just remetmber, 

It was only last December 
THAT THEY SPAT UPON OUR BANNER! 


Nov., 1861. 


THE WITHERED DAISY. 


My native hills, leng unvisited, surround me, 
though I have not seer: them yet, for the sun was 
gone down before the coach reached the entrance 
of the valley. But I feel them about me, no longer 
a mere dream, a flitting vision of memory, but a 
reality of God's universe, whose steep and narrow 
paths my own feet wil] tread to-morrow, and upon 
whose live repose my own eves will rest in un- 
measured content. Twice I have been out to peer 
into the thick night, until my aching eyeballs de- 
tected painfully the stern, dark profiles, without 
light or perspective, which cross the clouded hori- 
zon in single lines of unchanging, threatening, ut- 
ter blackness. No faint gleam along the whole 
boundary ; no trace of the already forgotten day ; 
only those obscure, sullen curves. They crush 
down the hope that brought me hither with Mar- 
garet. They extort from me sighs and irrepressi- 
ble tears 

Again, for the third time, I have been down to 
the gnarled and gloomy yew-tree, at the end of the 
garden walk, facing Elmeth, the hill where I was 
born. As I loitered there vainly gazing upward, 
the clouds rolled away for a little while, and the 
moon came up over the sharply defined outline of 
the great mountain beyond; she poured a stream 
of beams over the valley and upon the peak of El- 
meth; and at that moment a bright red light un- 
der it marked the very spot of the old homestead. 
My pulse quickened with the quickening light; 
but rapidly the heavy clouds gathered again, and 
rolling down the slopes ef Wodenhill, engulfed El. 
meth and its red home light in impenetrable dark- 
ness. Once more the invisible landscape lay before 
my straining eyes an awful and mysterious blank, 
like a winding-sheet spread smoothly over the dead 
limbs and features of one beloved. 

We were both artists, my brother and I, and we 
loved our art earnestly, Only there was this dif- 
ference: Godfrey possessed true genius, I had only 
the gift of appreciating it. We worked side by 
side in the same studio, under the same light, with 
the same pencils and colors, I was always ready 
for work, and painted uniformly ; but he, with long 
intervals of silent abstraction, and with throes of 
agony and self-distrust, wrought out his concep- 
tions. It was enough for ms to glance once at his 
face, as he stood before his easel, to learn whether 
it was a moment of exultation in conscious power, 
which lacked no werd or sign of mine to add to its 
strength, or a time of conflict with the doubting 
demon of depreciation, which must needs be exor- 
cised by a few sharp words of work-a-day sense, or 
appeased by a cordial tribute of applause. There- 
fore, recognizing the difference between us, I stood 
humbly on one side, to watch his inspired progress, 
or to uphold him with sisterly hands in his hours 
of reaction and depression. 

I worked with my commoner powers in sketches 
of local scenery and studies of heads in crayon, 
which obtained some ceiebrity in the exhibitions 
of the country town where I pursued my vocation. 
Nor was there in my temperament, as there was in 
Godfrey's, any painful sensitiveness to prevent me 
becoming a teacher of our art. I could earn my 
living and his, while he stadied in the Royal Acad- 
emy and advanced in the favor of the great artist 


who was his patron, Soon his genius, his success, 
his fame, would repay my toile a hundred-fold. 
For my pupil, Margaret Wilson, whom I called 
Daisy, | formed no commen attachment. There 
was a subtle charm, even to me a woman, in her 
childlike, dimpled, rosy loveliness, and in the help- 
less, clinging tenderness of her mapner. My love 
for her was curiously mingled with a sentiment of 


protection and pity; and when she sat at my feet, 
as she liked to do, fondling my hands and gazing 


up at me with liquid hazel eves softened into the 








softest shade of reverence and affection, I felt to- 
ward her just that peculiar feeling of tender regard 
which we express in the word loving-kindness. 

Of course Godfrey and Daisy loved one another. 
He came direct froin the sole study of woman as 
revealed ta him by the bold models of his life- 
schools, to the daily companionship of an innocent, 
childish girl, who treated him with coy and timid 
deference. I considered Daisy, my fair, fresh, 
simple-hearted Daisy, worthy even of my nobly- 
gifted brother, whose name would win a wide ce- 
lebrity ; and I almost felt a pang of jealousy, that 
whereas I, as only the sister of the successful art- 
ist, would soon be dropped out of all connection 
with him, she, as the wife of Godfrey Lincoln, 
would share in his renown. We made no secret 
of the matter, for Daisy’s father, a solicitor in the 
town, had a high appreciation of our art, and was 
already satisfied of Godfrey’s eminent talents and 
his honorable and manly character. There had 
been no concealment from the first, and Mr. Wilson 
knew that when Godfrey left London he occupied 
my studio with me, where Daisy spent her leisure 
hours, So as I was particularly his favorite, they 
deputed me to communicate to him the deep true 
love that existed between them. He listened un- 
interruptedly to the end, a placid smile playing 
blandly about bis mouth, and with many acquies- 
cing gestures as I spoke fervently in Godfrey's 
praise, and hopefully of his brilliant future. 
Then he responded with a calm wisdom which 
recommended itself to my common sense, and talk- 
ed of Daisy’s youth and my brother's need of 
greater artistic advantages before he was encum- 
bered with a wife and family. ‘‘We must not 
ruin our artist,” he said; “let Godfrey go upon 
the Continent for two years or so—I will lend him 
the means, and vou, my good, industrious Emma, 
shall be his secvrity—and let his genius develop 
into the maturity I anticipate by the study of the 
great masters. There must be no positive engage- 
ment, though neither he nor my child will be in- 
constant. But he must win her, Emma; he must 
paint a picture to be talked about.” In this way 
it was settled. 

Godfrey went abroad to work for the consum- 
mation of our hopes, mine as well as his, Daisy 
continued to be my pupil, clinging to me still more 
closely and winningly, and secking my direction 
in every thing; she would even grow uneasy when 
I left her to lean to her own understanding and 
decision. And because I knew that Godfrey's char- 
acter possessed much of the natural despotism of 
man’s nature, and he chose to have those he loved 
dependent upon him, I did not greatly care to cor- 
rect her gentle timidity. I knew that I was train- 
ing my brother’s wife into harmony with his tem- 
perament. 

I expected Daisy to be feeble where feebleness 
was a charm, and to be strong where strength was 
necessary. We were separated; for I was anxious 
to return Mr. Wilson’s loan to Godfrey, that when 
he came home he might begin his career without 
being hampered with debt; and when Mr. Wilson 
procured me a lucrative engagement for six months, 
I accepted it gratefully but reluctantly—a reluct- 
ance which, by this time, another had taught him- 
self to share. 

Coming home when it was ended, I found the 
pliant, docile girl, who would yield to any strong 
influence exerted upon her, on the eve of marriage 
with her cousin, an officer in the Indian army, 
whose regiment was to sail immediately. He had 
a free, open, vehement, soldierly bearing, and was 
impassioned in his professions of attachment; while 
her father gently but firmly pushed the matter on, 
until, as Daisy told me, weeping in my arms, she 
could not help it—she wanted to be faithful and 
true, but it was too late; if I had never left her 
she would have had power to be constant. The 
girl's character was without stamina; and such 
supple tendrils will wind round the support near- 
est to them. After all, there is more sensuousness, 
more necessity of sight, in these weak natures than 
in those that love more passionately. Once as- 
sured of the truth of a man’s love, I could live a 
lifetime of unwavering faith in him. But Daisy 
needed to feel, day by day, that she was being 
cared for; and when Godfrey was so long absent, 
and John Wilson and her father urged her with 
reiterated entreaties, she sacrificed her first love, 
though not without a grievous suffering. 

I did not dare to tell Godfrey of her falsehood, 
lest he should remain abroad, far away from me, 
who loved him so truly, and who could console him 
with living consolation. So, though Daisy was mar- 
ried, and had left England before the time of God- 
frey’s return, he came home in ignorance, bringing 
with him the painting by which he was to win her. 
He had been always of a reserved and reticent dis- 
position, and we had often worked side by side for 
days with but few interchanges of words. But 
now, in the joy of coming home, he was voluble 
and excited, msking my very heart ache by his 
expressions of delight. The packing-case contain- 
ing his picture was carried up into my studio, and 
he stood before it, impatient to disclose to me the 
work, yet hesitating with a half-laughing air of 
shamefacedness. How was I to tell him of Daisy’s 
perfidy ? 

‘*Emma,” he said, ‘‘I wish Daisy could be the 
first to see it, even before you, to whom I owe ev- 
ery thing—my perseverance and success, even my 
precious little wife. Don’t think me an ungrate- 
ful scoundrel.” 

“T never shall, Godfrey,” I answered; ‘but 
listen. Before you knew Daisy you set your mind 
upon becoming a true and noble artist, elevating 
the people by the teaching symbols and represent- 
ations of our art, and you were willing to endure 
toil and difficulty, yes, and sorrow, so that your 
own soul might attain a pure excellence. What 
say you, brother, if you ) iust relinquish Daisy or 
your art—which should it be?” 

He leaned in deep thought against the case fora 
few minutes, looking down upon it fixedly, as if 
he saw through its panels the work of his own 
hands and brain. Then a deeper color flushed 
under his sun-burned skin. “ This is dear to me,” 





he said; ‘‘it has given me anxiety ard hope, dis- 
satisfaction and content, and has played with every 
emotion of my nature except my love. There only 
Daisy’s touch rests, and I find that there are hid- 
den depths that have been concealed even from 
myself. I feel a living, throbbing heart, and an 
immortal spirit knitted to mine forever. Let art 
go rather than that I should stand alone again, di- 
vorced from this complement of myself. We shall 
honor marriage, Emma. We shall give truth for 
truth, love for love, life for life. It is an infinite 
happiness !” 

“ Oh, Godfrey !” I cried, mournfully, “‘ you can 
never have another sister. Do you not love me as 
well as Daisy ?” 

My brother sat down and drew me to him; and 
I laid his head to rest upon my bosom, where I 
could not see the working of his face. 

“Godfrey,” I said, ‘‘do you not remember all 
these years that we have grown up together? 
Daisy could never know you as I do, because your 
life has been mine as well—all your pursuits and 
pleasures and troubles. She is very weak, broth- 
er; there is no dependence to be placed upon her. 
We have built upon the sand.” 

He loosened his hold and moved restlessly, as if 
to free himself from my hands, which lay upon his 
head; but I pressed it closer down, lest I should 
see his face. 

‘* My darling brother, my dearest, best Godfrey, 
she counted herself unworthy of you. She is mar- 
ried, and gone away out of the country.” 

Then I ped and listened, but there was a 
voiceless hush in that room; and the common 
empty sounds that reached us from without jarred 
and clashed upon my ears, while the beating tem- 
ples under my fingers palpitated with fierce and 
feverish rapidity. 

“© God!” he groaned at last, “‘it is impossi- 
ble !” 

Then I told him all, speaking in a whisper, as 
if she were dead, without one word of anger 
against her, because I felt he could not endure it 
yet. But of Mr. Wilson’s treachery and worldli- 
ness I spoke with poignant bitterness, for he had 
acted cruelly in feeding Godfrey’s love and hope 
for these two years. I said, too, that I would be 
his comforter, and devote myself to him; and for 
this reason I had concealed the truth from him 
unui be could hear it thus. 

While I was speaking, he to whom I had be- 
trothed myself only three days before, and whom 
I had almost forgotten in the sight of Godfrey's 
misery, entered my studio with the assured step of 
one who had the freedom of it; and I instinctively 
at his coming withdrew from that close embrace 
in which we, a brother and sister, clasped each 
other. It was as though I forsook him in the 
fiercest moment of the storm that was beating 
down his hopes with a great fall, and slipped away 
into a safe and sunny refuge inaccessible to him. 
James Saville told him of our mutual love frankly 
and joyously; and Godfrey listened, gazing di- 
rectly into our faces with features set like a mask 
of iron. 

Till then I did not know the cruelty and jealousy 
of man’s nature. The next morning, when I thought 
to take up again our broken thread of confidence, I 
found that Godfrey—my brother, in whom all my 
plans and hopes had centred ali my life long, until 
this later and very different tie had been formed 
between James S:ville and me; whom I loved no 
less because I loved another, nay, whom I loved 
more tenderly while this shadow of a separation 
was passing over us—had deserted me, had ban- 
ished himself from his only remaining sanctuary 
of affection. Godfrey was gone, leaving a few 
poignant words of accusation, which charged me 
with willfully deceiving him by the concealment 
of Daisy’s infidelity and my own betrothal. 

Every effort of ours to track out my brother was 
fruitless ; and after the lapse of some months I was 
married to James Saville, being alone with no one 
of my blood and kindred beside me, while he gath- 
ered me into the circle of his family. The autumn 
exhibitions were open in London, and to them he 
took his artist wife. Looking eagerly through the 
catalogue of the British Institution, I found the 
name I wanted, Godfrey Lincoln, the exhibition 
of two pictures that were praised highly; but the 
address appended to the name was that of a pic- 
ture agent, and when I applied to him he could 
give me no information about my bru ‘er, «xcept 
that his paintings were already sold atau. _ price. 

Afterward, for years, I frequented every gallery 
of pictures where Godfrey exhibited, reading in his 
works a record of his wanderings. Sometimes he 
was in Norway, among wild, tempest-searred rocks 
and storm-swept fiords; at others, in desert and 
volcanic Iceland ; and again upon the pointed sier- 
ras of Spain. Noeye saw the story in them which 
made them pathetic to me; no one fathomed the 
deep melancholy of those stormy seas, and gloomy 
skies, and desolate mountains; no one detected, as 
I did, in searcely perceptible under-tints, some- 
times in the transparent texture of a cloud, in the 
crest of a wave, in the ripple of an inland lake, or 
in the profile of a mountain, the delicate lines of a 
woman’s face, which seemed to haunt the artist’s 
soul, and blend itself with every work of his imag- 
ination. Whether Godfrey knew it or not, there 
was always in some passage of his landscapes a 
shadowy, undefined suggestion of Daisy’s features, 
though he never introduced a woman's form into 
one of them. This was all I could learn of my 
brother, save that from time to time he sent me 
munificent gifts of money, to repay, he said, my 
toils and privations for his sake in past years. 
Ah! This was not the compensation I looked for- 
ward to, when I labored heartily for him at my 
poor, little, insignificant, water-color sketches. 

Daisy’s father died poor, and was therefore soon 
forgotten in histown; and her memory was almost 
lost to every one but me, until the mutiny in India 
awoke a feeling of personal interest in our fair 
young townswoman, now recollected with some- 
thing of anxiety by her former school-fellows and 
old admirers. Vague reports were circulated now 
and then; rumors of awful massacre in which she 











was a victim, and of solitary death in the jungle; 
but the mutiny raged on, and we had no definite 
intelligence of her, and my resentment fading be- 
fore the terrible peril of her position in that conti- 
nent of bloodshed, I thought and prayed for Daisy 
as if she had been my sister. 

So many years passed that my children were 
making me forget the time when I was Emma 
Lincoln, though I talked to them often of their 
Uncle Godfrey, and called one of my boys by his 
name; when I went, as was my custom, to an ex- 
hibition in Liverpool, where I could find again a 
clew to his recent life. His picture, well hung in 
a good light, arrested my eye in a moment; for 
before me I saw the peaked crag of Elmeth, our 
native hill, with the golden-green slopes of Woden- 
hill behind, darkening under the livid hues of a 
gathering thuander-cloud, just as we had often 
watched it in our childhood, holding tightly hand 
in hand, and bidding one another in frightened 
whispers not to be afraid. I gazed with my heart; 
and becoming a child again, wept childishly before 
my brother's picture of our birth-place. 

I was yet standing there, with my veil drawn 
down to hide my tears, when a voice very low, 
and weak, and tremulous, addressed to me a ques- 
tion about the painting I seemed to scrutinize so 
closely. It was the shy and timid utterance I 
used to love in Daisy; and I saw that none other 
but Daisy herself, with sunken eyes where there 
dwelt a time-worn look of fear, and lips that trem- 
bled, and hands that grasped each other nervously, 
stood beside me, recognizing —not me, but the 
work of Godfrey, whom ghe had betrayed. 

I took Daisy home to my lodgings, and heard 
her story; one that was but a repetition of the 
horrors I had read shudderingly, and which I had 
read only for her sake. Enough that she was come 
back to England a widow, with but one child re- 
maining of the three that had been born to her. 
She was poor, moreover, having no other provi- 
sion than the pension allotted to her; and when | 
resumed my old authority over her, and bade her 
come home with me to my family, she resigned 
herself to my guidance with the implicit depend- 
ence of her girlhood. 

Therefore, seeking Godfrey, I have brought 
Daisy here, under the crag of Elmeth, which is en- 
guifed in mist and clouds, She does not know, 
this fragile, broken-hearted, hopeless woman, that 
she is lying, dreaming dreams of the Indian perils, 
at the very foot of the hill where Godfrey has fixed 
his solitary home, and dwells apart, crushing down 
his best and happiest nature. To-morrow, when 
the sun looks over the brow of Wodenhill, a new 
life dawns for both. 


It was an October morning when Daisy and I 
quitted the quiet village street, carpeted with al- 
most untrodden leaves, and went slowly up the 
cart-road leading over the table-land to the other 
mountain villages. I led Daisy to the door through 
which Godfrey and I had passed in our early or- 
phanage, to face the world together; and across it 
from lintel to threshold hung unbroken threads of 
cobweb, sparkling in the dew and sunlight. I list- 
ened to the breathless stillness, and looked around 
upon the desolation of the homestead, till my hope 
nearly died away. 

“Oh, Daisy!” I cried, “ you do not know this 
place. It is where we were born, Godfrey and I. 
These are our hills and meadows where we were 
children. When we came down yonder hill, and I 
remembered the days before we left home to live in 
your native town, and thought of all that ‘might 
have been, and all that ought to have been, my 
spirit would have fainted but for the hope that 
this is his place of hiding. If he be here now, 
Daisy, and the clergyman, to whom I wrote when 
we found his picture of Elmeth, says he has been 
living here a long while, I look to you to restore 
my brother to me. It was you who deprived me 
of him. You must go to him with me. Forget 
your miserable marriage, which was unconsecrated 
and unblessed, and seek him as if you were the 
simple girl he loved eight years ago. Give me 
back my brother.” 

For a moment, as I spoke, a flush of youth came 
back to Daisy’s face, and a gleam of light kindled 
upon it; but again as she turned from me, and 
lifted up her eyes to the fair and peaceful hills sur- 
rounding us, their dark irides dilated with terror, 
as though, if I could see the images painted on 
their retina, 1 should find a far different vision 
there. Then the heavy lids closed over them, the 
nervous fingers were twined closely, and Daisy's 
lips moved in a whisper. She seemed to utter a 
sort of prayer: 

“Thou knewest that I was insensible to every 
sorrow that did not come home to me, and touch 
my own self; therefore Thou hast caused me to 
pass through seas of suffering, until Thou hast 
pierced even to my soul, Come a little nearer to 
me, O my Father, that I may lean upon Thy 
strength, now that my eyes are to see, and my 
ears are to hear, this trouble which I alone have 
wrought !” 

On the other side of the house, which faced a 
sudden dip in tie outline of the hill, overlooking 
the valley from whence I had seen the red light 
the evening before, there was a second entrance, 
through which Daisy and I found unobstructed 
access into the large kitchen. I noticed in a glance 
that with the impulse of habit the chief pieces of 
furniture were arranged in their accustomed places ; 
but the stretchers covered with canvas, the half- 
finished pictures that were hung against the walls, 
and a bundle of pencils lying upon the deal table 
gave me certain assurance of Godfrey's residence, 
though the kitchen was untenanted. I could not 
tarry there, so near to the completion of my hopes, 
and leading Daisy quickly through, I ascended to 
the room where we, as children, had made our first 
essays at painting upon the white-washed walls. 
We heard the movements of some one within, de- 
liberate footsteps passing hither and thither; and 
Daisy laid her hand upon the latch, and in a mo- 
ment stood face to face with Godfrey. 

The window in the southward gable was shroud- 
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ed to the topmost panes, and the sun, low-lying at 
that season, though it was now noontide, did not 
rise above the lintel, and shone in a stream of con- 
densed brightness upon Daisy, as she stood just 
within the door, beside the easel where Godfrey 
was piinting. The rest of the room was in com- 
para'ive obseurity; but my eyes, educated to a 
: ovservation of effect in light and shade, dis- 
covered the glimmering forms of white plaster 

ists, and burnished bronze models, and draped 
luy-figgres scattered about, with elaborated pic- 
tures, not of still, inanimate landscapes, but of 

vid human life and interest. I saw them with- 
out looking, for my attention was riveted upon 

other. On his face, whose likeness | had so 

1 painted that I knew every line, I was read- 

ing anxiously the record, the indelible, authentic 

ter of these past years; the broad forchead 

furrowed with austere gloom ; the dark, deep-set 

es fixed upon Daisy in a gaze of concentrated 

intensity that never wavered into softness; the 

lips locked into morose reticence and disdain. He 

did not glance toward me, and for a minute or two 
we all stood motionless and speechless, 

‘You have been avenged,” said Daisy, her eyes 
drooping before Godfrey's gaze ; and she spoke in 
a calm, passionateless tone of suffering, as if she 
was resuming an interrupted confession which had 
been often repeated and learned with much labor. 
“ You have been avenged sorely. I did not know 
myself, nor did you know me, or you would never 
have laid upon me the trial of a long separation. 
If 1 was not assured every day of love, it died out 
of my consciousness, and I turned elsewhere. Even 
my father I used to think little of when he was 
not present. The long weeks and months, and the 
distance of many miles between us, blotted out the 
reality of our engagement. It was only what L 
saw that I could feel; and when I never met your 
eyes looking on me, nor heard your voice cailing 
me, nor felt your hand holding mine, I forgot you. 
And my cousin was there, always with me from 
morning till night, meeting me every where with 
some demonstration of his passionate love; and 
my father urged m_, and Emma was gone away as 
well a8 You, so tha: I had no one to help me to be 
true to you. I was true to my nature, Godfrey ; 
if you had understood me, you would not have 
trusted me to myself; at your side, and leaning 
upon vou, [ could have been faithful, but not alone 
as | was left. 1 did love you as I could love, and 
you have been avenged. Since I was false to you, 
I have been made to look upon all misery with 
wide-open eyes that could not close to shut it out ; 

ad new that [ am here before you, never having 

1 your face since that day when you left me to 

iway for two long years, and 1 could die for 
very sorrow at your feet, | meet neither love nor 
pardon, but irreconcilable hatred.” 

“No, no, not hatred, Daisy!” I exclaimed, ad- 
vancing to her side, and encountering Godfrey's 
momentary glance, 

* Yes, hatred!” she continued, looking up wist- 
fully into his dark face: “your heart does not 
move toward me for an instant. If you had loved 
me less you could not hate me now. I come to 
you from visions of murder and massacre, from 
burning homes, and files of dying men, and the 
sufferings of women perishing by hunger, and 
thirst, and awful terror; from the cruel death of 
my husband and the unburied bodies of my chil- 
(ren, seen, seem until the misery is burned into my 
memory, and [ can not forget it even in my sleep. 
I come to you broken-hearted, with only a wretch- 
el remnant of life, in the hope of restoring you to 
yourself and to Emma, who has been constant to 
vou with the fidelity of a true woman. Yet you 
are like a rock to me. I measure your first love 
by the implacable hatred which no one ever felt be- 
fore for me; and it torments me. Godfrey, pity 
me; give me one morsel of consolation before I die !” 

‘Margaret Wilson,” he said, ‘“‘ you have spoken 
truly of your nature, You are a woman— the 
creature of the moment—swayed by any passion. 
Just now you imagine you could die at my feet 
in a paroxysm of penitence and sorrow, but before 
you could descend into yonder valley you would 
be ready for another emotion as vehement and un- 
reasoning. I can not tell for what you have fol- 
lowed me. If you can not bear to see any but fair 
scenes, Why did you come up here to look upon the 
solitude of the life to which you doomed me? What 
did you hope for? What effect is this wild appeal 
to have upon me? Your tribulation has no charm 
for me; there is no balm to be extracted from the 
knowledge of your misery. I would not have had 
vou crushed, poor fluttering creature, any more 
than I would exert my strength to crush a butter- 
fly upon the moors. If this be all you came for, 
to expend the futile passion of an hour, you may 
return home, If it be aid you want, I have money 
for you, money that will satisfy you, for I am no 
longer a poor and unknown artist.” 

‘Kill her at once, Godfrey,” I cried, indig- 
nantly, 

‘Nay, Emma,” he answered, “ no words of mine 
can wound her, if she has passed alive through the 
troubles she speaks of! What, shall a woman, a 
delicate, tender-hearted woman, come from the 
murder of her husband and the death of her chil- 
(ren, to be killed at last by the reproaches of a 
discarded lover? Why did you come to rob me 
of the peace I have gleaned painfully from these 
‘lighted harvests of hope and love? Of women I 
have known only you two, and the models of the 
life-school ; I have had little reason to seek your 
ociety. Here at least, away from you, I can think 

‘ you as I would have you to be. These are my 
‘sions of womanhood and home.” 

_ He drew aside the curtain, and let the sunlight 
in upon his pictures, upon groups of happy chil- 
(ren, with a mother whose face was Daisy's as it 
might have been, developing from her lovely girl- 
hood into a maturity of womanly and matronly 
beauty. Godfrey had ceased to lpok at her; but 
I, comparing the sweet and joyous features with 
her face as life had painted it, saw the hollow lines, 
and grave, mournful eyes in a new light, and with 
4 sudden apprehensiun. 








But I saw in a recess of the attic, which was 
still in deep shadow from a curtain falling over it, 
some strange object half visible, that made me 
think of the case in which Godfrey had brought 
home that first painting of his, and I moved to- 
ward it. Then for an instant he placed himself 
before Daisy, so as to intercept her view, but he 
drew back again with a half-smile of contempt. 

“A boyish whim,” he said, “executed in the 
first madness of disappointment. I am thorough- 
ly ashamed of it, yet I keep it for the portrait.” 

A coffin, in which was painted his own face as 
he had been eight years ago, only with closed eyes, 
and with the colorless and livid hues of death. I, 
his sister, felt a sudden chill and shivering, as 
though I had pressed my lips upon a marble fore- 
head, and the cold contact had numbed my warm 
life-current ; while Daisy, coming swiftly to my 
side at my start of fear, bent down and read the 
inscription on the plate: ‘‘ Godfrey Lincoln. Died 
August 28, 1850.” It was the date of her own 
marriage ; and muttering the words to herself, she 
fell helplessly to the ground. 

‘“*Ah, Godfrey! There is no efficacy now in 
that tide of tenderness sweeping back from the 
dull, low ebb of hatred. Gather her in your strong 
arms, and wrap her to your breast, but she shall 
be conscious of no shelter or refuge there. Pierce 
her ears with words of repentance and self-accusa- 
tion, call aloud upon her by your own old fond 
name of Daisy; there is no echo, no entrance to 
her tortured brain. It was given to you to bless 
her weary eyes with one more sight of forgiving 
love, and to sound one more note of harmony in 
her jarring life, and you would not. She is deaf 
and dumb and dead to you forever now! 

So I thought, not daring to interfere with God- 
frey’s distracted efforts to recall Daisy to conscious- 
ness; but she was not to leave us thus, hunted by 
hatred as well as terror into the mysterious life 
hereafter. We carried her to the bedroom where 
our mother died, bidding Godfrey and me to cleave 
to one another, and she lingered there long enough 
to rest a little from the troubles of the world— 
dwelling in an ante-chamber of repose and conso- 
lation—to recover some strength, before she went 
hence, and was no more seen. Godfrey and I were 
with her, and her little child, whom we sent for to 
the mother’s dying-place among the autumnal hills, 
and Godfrey received the orphan into his heart of 
hearts, for her sake promising to quit his retreat, 
and dwell near to me, where she, the little Daisy, 
could find brothers and sisters among my children. 

[ sat with the child upon my lap, looking out 
upon the moonlit hills, and the fir-coppice, bearing 
aloft the homes of its colony of sleeping birds, and 
the dimly-seen village, lying in the valley like a 
fledgeling in the shelter of a nest, and I was think- 
ing sadly how we mothers never knew what path 
across the wide wilderness of life our little ones 
might have to tread. I did not care to turn my 
face toward the room, nor would I, by any word 
or movement, interrupt the communion, often si- 
lent for many minutes, which Godfrey and Daisy 
held together in low tones. Yet oh, how different 
to the love-like conversations of former days! 

“You will be happy,” said Daisy. 

“T shail be happier,” he answered. 


We buried Daisy beside our mother, and God- 
frey came home to live near me. But we keep up 
the old homestead ; the hedges are planted again 
on their ancient boundaries; the garden is inclosed 
and cultivated; the front docr is unfastened, and 
its threshold trodden by many footsteps, during 
every month of the summer time, when Godfrey 
and I come down, with our children, to study and 
paint among the hills. Sometimes, when I have 
tried to discover what thoughts are hidden under 
Godfrey's grave face—for he is, and always will be, 
reserved and reticent now—I fancy he is thinking 
what I do—that if Daisy had come back to us, and 
found him a happy man, surrounded by children, 
even though he was altogether separated from and 
independent of her, we might have healed her bro- 
ken spirit, and won her to a placid and even life of 
peace upon this troubled earth. 





THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 


We devofe page 772 to illustrations of the Bat- 
TLE oF Betmont, which took place on 7th inst., 
the day of the bombardment of the rebel batteries 
at Hilton Head. The following account of the 
battle we condense from the Chicago Jimes : 


On the night of 6th a strong force of Federale, compris- 
ing the Twenty-seventh, Thirtieth, Twenty-second, and 
Thirty-firet Illinois, Seventh Iowa, Taylor's Battery, De- 
lano’s Cavairy, and other troops, left Cairo on the steamers 
Alex. Scott, Chancellor, M and Keystone State— 
the gun-boats Tyler and I exington accompanying. The 
troops were landed on Lucas Bend, three miles above Co- 
lum bus, formed in line of battle there, and marched upon 
the camp of the enemy. General M‘Clerrand was in com- 
mand of the Cairo troops, Colonel Dougherty of those from 
Bird’s Point, and General Grant of the entire force. For 
two and a half miles, up to the camp of the enemy, through 
the woods, the ground was oe, but the exemy 
were driven back. Colonel Bu was assigned the right, 
Fouke the centre, and the left. Colonel Buford'’s 
regiment carried the first United States flag into the reb- 
els camp. Colonel Dougherty's Twenty-second regiment 
captured the enemy's battery of twelve guns, but Fouke's 
regiment suffered most from their fire, The Twenty-sec- 
ond and Thirtieth Regiments were at right angles, leaving 
the Thirtieth nearly in front of the batteries, and the 
Twenty-second to ove side of them. The Thirtieth then 
charged into an ambuseade, encountering desperate re- 

iat Being reinforced by Logan's Thirty-firet, the 

enemy were routed with great loss, and sixty prisoners 
taken. The enemy's camp was fired and totally destroyed. 
The batteries on the Kentucky «hore, finding our troops in 
__ of their Missouri camp, opened fire upon them. 
Aeutenant Hettman, with Company F of the Thirtieth, 
which had been sent by Colonel Fouke as scouters, here 
reported that the enemy were crossing from Kentucky, 
threatening our rear. The order wae given to return to 
the boats, when our troops were confronted by several 
thousand men, who had been sent from Columbus. An- 
other terrible engagement ensued. The major portion of 
our troops reached the boats, but every regimert suffered 
fearfully. 

The lurge picture on page 772 represents Colonel 
Dougherty leading the Twenty-second Illinois Reg- 
iment into the rebel camp and capturing the rebel 
battery. One of the vignettes above represents 








—— 


the gun-boat Tyler shelling a party of rebels who 
attempted to interfere with the embarkation of our 
troops after the battle. A few rounds of grape and 
shell very quickly dixpersed them, and the fleet de- 
parted in safety. These two pictures are from 
sketches by our attentive correspondent, Mr. Bill 
D. Travis, of the Twenty-second Illinois Regiment. 

The picture of the Mississippi River, showing 
the site of Columbus and Cairo, is from another 
source. It and the map accompanying will render 
the accounts of the fight perfectly intelligible. 
Belmont is a miserable little village, consisting 
of a very few houses. 


THE FIGHT AT THE SOUTH- 
WEST PASS. 

Ow page 773 we publish a couple of illustrations 
of the conflict between our blockading squadron 
and Commodore Hollins’s rebel flotilla, which took 
place on 12th October ; and on page 774 three views 
of the Souruwest Pass, where the fight took place. 
The former are from sketches by an officer on board 
the Richmond, who writes as follows : 


Unrrep Svaves Steam Converts “ Rircuwowp,” 
Orv Pass 4 tOurms, Miss, (Cet. 2, 186) 

At 3.45 on the morning of the 12th the look-out diseov- 
ered a small, low, dark object stealthily approaching our 
vessel, emitting a volame of black smoke, totally hiding 
from our vision her form. The drum beat to quarters. 
In a moment every one was at his station, guns traneport- 
ed to their respective porte. But before we could «lip 
cable and prepare our «hip to receive the blow the in 
fernal machine gave us a powerful blow on our port bow, 
causing us to leak quite freely. Every eye was brought 
into requisition to get a glimpse of her ; but owing to the 
darkness we could form but « poor idea of her shape or 
size. Soon as she strack us a red rocket was sent up as a 
signal to her companions she had suceeeded. She then 
passed along our quarter, sent up another, this time white. 
She then left us, only to return with three large flat-boate, 
converted into fire--hips, chained together, and monopo- 
lizing the whole channel. Immediately in the rear sev- 
eral steamers and a large bark, filled with cither spectators 
w New Orleans pirates, followed. The scene was truly 
grand. Surrounded by a wall of fire, ship making water, 
expecting every moment to be blown into eternity, we were 
at a lows what to do. Our Captain concluded to retreat 
down the river. We «signaled the other vessels to the 
same effect, ordering them to lead the van. They being 
sailing craft, needed us to cover their retreat. We finally 
reached the Gulf in safety, followed by the rebel fleet 
i’reble ahead, eafely brought over the bar by her experi- 
enced pilot; Vincennes close at hand, but unfortunately 
grounded, pres« nting her stern to the enemy, thereby ren- 
dering her useless. We aleo grounded, but luckily in ench 
a way that we could bring to bear our whole broadside. 
The rebel fleet «till advanced. We made ali preparations 
to give them a hearty rtception. They opened the ball 
by a well-directed shot from the audacious little Jey. We 
now got cleverly to work: shote flying thick and faet, all 
directed at our ship—they no doubt supposing we were in 
a cinking condition, and that the poor old | incennes would 
fall an easy prey, ehe being within pietol-chot. I am 
ashamed to inform you that her commander abandoned 
her—a very unnecessary action, as the enemy never could 
have taken her as long as a plank of the gallant Kichmond 
hung together. We finally drove them up the river, after 
expending some sixteen hundred pounds of powder. Not 
a life was Inet, although the rebels reported our low to be 
some three or four hundred. The battle continued two 
hours and thirty minutes. Several of our shot took effect, 
but te what extent can't eay. 

The United States gun-boat M*Clellan came to our as- 
sistance the same afternoon, and by the undaunted perse- 
verance and «kill of her worthy Captain (Gray) we were 
mee more afloat. We are sadly in need of suitable vea- 
sels. What we want are gun-boats of light dranght, ca- 
pable of crossing the bar, and able to manc@uvre in any 
part of the river. 


Of the three views of the Southwest Pass, the 
first was taken off the bar looking up the Pass. 
The terminus of the delta is seen both to right 
and left of the Pass ; detached masses of the delta 
are seen in different places upon the surface of 
the water, held together by vegetation. Pilots 
say that, at times, large masses will rise from the 
bottom to the surface, when vegetation will in- 
stantly commence. In this view Pilot Town is 
seen in a northerly direction, six miles distant on 
the right. ‘To the left is the Tower Light-house, 
near the extremity of the land. 

The second view is a sketch of the West Bank 
of the Pass, taken nearly opposite the Light-house, 
overlooking the narrow strip of land which ex- 
tends up the Pass for a distance of about forty 
miles. From two to three miles above the Light 
house on the right is Pilot Town. 

The third view was taken off the Town, and 
shows nearly every building in the place. Severa! 
attempts have been made to sketch this town; ou. 
artist believes that the view we publish is the first 
which has proved successful. Pilot Town is an old 
and dilapidated place of a few hundred inhabitants, 
chiefly pilots and their families, fishermen, and 
oystermen. The Observatories which are seen in 
the sketch are used by the pilots in watching for 
vessels outside. In an easterly direction, twelve 
miles off, may be seen the Light-house at the ex- 
tremity of the South or Middle Pass. The ship in 
the djstance, to the right, lies off the South Pass. 


GENERAL BUTLER’S NEW EX- 
PEDITION. 

WE publish on page 780 an illustration of the 
EmMBARKATION oF THE TweNTY-SIxTH MAssA- 
CuuseTtTs AND Nixtu Connecticut Reoimenrs 
ON BOARD THE Steamer “ Constrrution,” which 
is to sail shortly for a Southern point, to land an 
expedition to be commanded by General Butler. 
A correspondent of the Herald thus described the 
arrival of the Constitution at Boston : 


The expected steamer Constitution arrived at half past 
ten this morning, and as she rounded wp to the end of Long 
Wharf an immense concourse of people gazed in admira- 
tion at her perfect model and the beauty of herlines. She 
reached this port last night, but anchored off the lower 
light until morniny. 

She made the trip from New York in twenty-nine hours 
and ten minutes, and so thoroughly did she work that her 
engines were never stopped from the moment she «tarted 
until she anchored at Boston. This, in a new ship, ix al- 
most unprecedented. She is the largest ship ever built on 
thie continent, and the largest wooden «teamer in the 
world; but she hardly rolled at all, although it blew a 
perfect gale during the whole of her passage. 

It is stated that her capacities will be severely tested in 
carrying three thousand soldiers, but I am assured " Mr. 
Culver, who was the asristant superintendent in building 
her, that she can carry that number with ease and com- 
fort. She is of °590 tons burden. 


————ae 








CAMP NEVIN, KENTUCKY. 
Ow page 775 we publish a view of Camr Nevre, 
Kentucky, from a sketch by Mr. H. Mosler, This 


is the camp where General M‘Cock commande, and 
it is, we believe, the nearest camp to the rebel 
force at Bowling Green The artillery shown in 
the foreground is Cotter’s six n battery, which 
served under M‘Clellan in Western Virginia 


OUR ARMY ON HILTON HEAD 


Our special artist, with General Sherman's 
army, sends us three sket« hes, which we r 
duce on page 773, and writes as foilows concerni 
them : 

Neap-qucereee Gesenct Vienne Bae . 
Hivos Heao 
OUR PICKET AT GENERAL URAY rOX'S MANSION 

A few moments walk through a corn and cotion field, 
and along « road bordered on one side by & rweet potat 
patch, and on the other by a genuine juagle, tangled and 
impenetrable, leads us from our head-quarters te the a 
sion just vacated by General Drayton. The approach t 
the old homestead ie by « long, etraight, level avenue, 
well-shaded by stately live-oaka, and any thing bot im 
proved in appearance by a double series of negro huts 
These are still occupied by a few knotty-locking contra 
bands. The General's whilom residence stands at the tep 
of a gently sloping hill, and is thickly hemmed tn by oF 
ange, cedar oak, and other trees, through whee 
clustering branches one now and then ree Port Royal 








LANDING-PLACE AND THE #T 





RE-HOUSE, 

The Hilton Head beach affords no natural advantages 
for unlading vessels, and the tack thus far hae been at 
tended with great difficulties. The Serrell engincer reg 
ment have constructed a temporary pier, where the eurf- 
boats, yawls, launches, cutters, and scows, that ply to and 
from the different steamers. can come alongside without 
grounding They have alawo built a etore-house cape ble of 
containing nearly all the goods thue far bronght here. In 
the «ketch which we give eeewhere of thie loraiity will 
also be observed the hospital of the new military depot 
marked by ite red fing. The shore presente a bury ecene 
from daylight till «unset. 

POST-OF FICE, 

The new Port Royal Post-office is located in rear of Gen 
eral Sherman's head-quarters, ana ts tolerably water-proof 
in m “laces. Originally a cotton-house, belonging to 
Squire Pope, it has now become the resort of letters of all 
descriptions, and has attractions alike for the General of 
Brigade and the man-of-war's Jack-of-the-liust, On the 
arrival of the fleet all mail« were sorted on board the fis 


ship; but the army and navy, it wae found, belonged to eo 


many eweet-heartse and wives that the Wabash was not 
roomy enough to contain their ever-coming letters without 
invading the heavy gun, so the bags were ordered arhore 


and lodged in the building which our artlet represent : 
the accompanying eketet 


THE GREAT REVIEW. 

Ow 20th November General M“( lellan reviewed 
70,000 wen near Bailey's Cross Roads, and our 
attentive artist sketched the scene. We reproduc: 
his picture on pages 776 and 777, and subjoin the 
following account of the Review, which we con- 
dense from the Hera/d 


In the upper and lower divisions, General MC all's and 
General Heintze|man's, f 





m whicha march of some wight 





or te had to be made, the troops were astir at from 
two t lock in the morning, and were on the 
march long before daylight All of the seven divisions 


on the Virginia side of the Potomac were represented in 
the review, but enough were left in each to eupply double 
the usual picket force to guard the camps, and a reserve 
in addition strong enough to repel any attack ir force the 
enemy could make 

As early as nine o'clock the head of the column of Gen 
eral Blenker’s division, the head-quarters of which are 
nearest to Bailey's, began to arrive at the grounds from 
the Washington road. Soon after General M‘Dowell’s ad 
vance-guard ~~ on the road, entering the grounds 
from the same direction, but further to the weet. Next came 
the head of General Frankiin's column, approaching from 
the Alexandria road; and soon after the division of Gen 
eral Smith began to enter the grounds from the direction 
of Fall's Charch. General Pitz John Porter was next on 
the ground, bringing his forees by still enother road. The 
troops now poured in from all directions, those under Gen- 
eral Heintzelman following Genera! Franklin's division, 
and the column of General M‘Call sacceeding that of Gen 
eral Smith, and continued without cessation until balf 
past eleven o'cloc! 

For the last hour the scene was enlivening and brilliant 
beyond description, The whole immense area of the re 
view grounds was covered with moving memer of men 
More than twenty generals, commanding divisions and 
brigades, with five times the mumber of etefl officers, 
mounted upou high mettled and richly caparisoned horses 
were dashing through the grounds In every direction, en 
perintending the placing in position of the various divir 
ions, brigades, and regiments. Brigades are marching to 
ward every possible point of the compace—.ome rlowly, 
some in doubie-quick time, some wheeling into line, others 
standing in position. Here comes « regiment of cavairy, 
moving toward its designated aaticn, wheeling to the 
right at this point end to the left at that, to avoid coming 
in contact with the moving masece of infantry, There gore 
a column of artillery, a mile in length, poreuing ite way to 
its destination through bodies of infeutry and cavalry 

And so the movements go on, ecemingly in confusion, 
and yet, under the admirable management of General 
M‘Dowell, who directe every thing, in most perfect order, 
until there have arrived and taken the various poritions 
assigned not less than seventy thoussad men, inclading 
seven regiments of cavalry, nambering some eight thou- 
sand men, and twenty batteries of artillery, pumbering a 
hundred and twenty pieces 

After the arrival of the President and Cabinet and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, preparation war made for marching the 
troops in review The honor of leading the column was 
assigned to the Firet Kite Regiment of Pennsylvania Ke- 
serve, familiarly known ax the ** Bucktall Regiment.” This 
regiment was with General M“Jellan in Weetern Virginia, 
and was particularly admired for the steadiness and regu 
larity of ite movements, and the soldierlike bearing of the 
men, Some three hours were occupied by the troops in 
passing. The divisions passed in the following order 

Pivat. General Mall's division, composed of the bri 
gades of Generale Meade, Reynolds, and (wd. 

Second. General Heintzelman's division, compoeed of 
the brigades of Generals Sedgwick, Jamison, and Kichard 
son. 

Third. General Smith's division, compowed of the tnt 
gades of Generals Haneock, Brooks, end Benh: 

fourth. General Prenkiin’s division, composed of the 
brigades of Generale Slocum, Newton, and Kearney 

Fifth. The division of General Bienker, composed of the 
brigade of General Stahl, and of two | cgader ¢ anmanded 
by senior Colonels. 

Sirzth. The division of General Pitz Johu Porter, com 
posed of the brigades of Genevale Morell, Martindale, end 
Butterfield. 

Seventh. The Mivision of General M‘Dowell, consposed 
of the brigades of Generals King and Wadeworth, and a 
brigade now commanded by Colonel Priebic 

The paseage of thie large army « f volunteers elicited the 
strongest praise from the very formidalle body of old army 
officers who sat in review. General Sonumer, who pow for 
the fire time «ince hiv retarn from the Paelfie witnessed 
an exhibition of the preeree- ™ ‘ the volouteerm, ex- 
pressed much surprise thes meu m civil life chould, 








’ 





in so short a period, have been able to compete in 
appearance with the veterans of the regular army, 
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N GENERAL BUTLER’S SOUTHERN EXPEDITION.—[See Pace 


THE STEAMSHIP “CONSTITUTION” LEAVING BOSTON WITH TROOPS O 
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THE BATTLE OF SANTA ROSA, OCTOBER 9, 1861.—THE ATTACK 


THE BATTLE AT SANTA ROSA. 


We herewith publish, from sketches by Mr. 
Charles F. Allgouer, Sixth New York Volanteers, 
two illustrations of the battle of 9th October on 
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~ 
== : 


<= 


Santa Rosa Island. We have heretofore described 
the affair very fully, and will only now add that — 
the rebels, under General Anderson, crossed over 
by nicht and surprised Colonel Wilson's camp ; 
that Wilson’s men, after a short retreat, rallied, 


= = 


UPON WILSON'S CAMP.—[Sketcuev by Mr. Cuanies F, A.teoren.] 


and drove back the enemy ; and that the rout of 
the assailants was completed by the appearance 
on the scene of some companies of regulars, who 
chased them to their boats, and peppered them well 
as they were embarking. Since then the rebels 


have made another attempt to disturb our forces 
on Santa Rosa Island. They landed about a mile 
and a half from Wilson's camp, but were discov- 
ered by one of the men-of-war, and shelled off with 
considerable loss and in great confusion. 


THE BATILE OF SANTA hOsA.—THE KABELS PAIVEN BY THE REGULARS TO THEIR BOATS.—|*Keacwen or DB, Crates 
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Enter secording to Act of Congress, in the Year 1861, 
Harp hy ' Clerk's Office of the Dis 
4 for the ru District of New York 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON, 
— 
tt? Printed from the Manuscript and 
‘ l« | sleets purchased by the 
b* re Harper's Weekly.” 





4%) 
hy 
CHAPTER XLI 
ae la ‘ e. day, and almost 
« ‘ ; He brought me a few 
] Mrs. Ashleigh: they were 
| de me be of good cheer; 
: ment believed” my guilt; 
lL \ 1 under so terrible a 
t nt ikable comfort to both to 
T . ( nd so attached to me, 
sO ¢ + triumphant fu ion of 
t) calun nder which I no fTer 
ed. ‘ la ra ' 
| r ud n Margrave i seen 
} i i M ra s m Imo 
d ¥ 
I ma } and taciturn during this 
v 34 1 apa r the might Night 
ca I ! di it clock strike twelve 
v ra passed through my 
hair, anl against the wall stood the Luminous 
SI ww 

i] mi considere | whispered the 1 ce, 
8 lL repeat it—I alone can 
sav yt 

[s it among the conditions which you ask in 
retu t | iil resign to vou the woman I 
| 

N 

Is it one of the conditions that I should 
commit some crime—a crime perhaps heinous 

hich ' am aceused ?° 
\ 

‘With sn reservations I accept the condi- 
tions you may name, provided I, in my turn, 
ma mand one condition from yourself 

Nam : 

‘I ask you to quit this town. I ask you, 
meanwhile, to cease your visits to the house that 
hold * woman betrothed to me 

I wiil cease those visits. And before many 
davs are over I w I} quit this town.” 

‘Noy, then, say what you ask from me. I 

m prepared to concede it. And not from fear 


because I fear for the pure and 
} 


f myself, but 





went being who is under the spell of your 
| fascinati This is your power over me. 
You command me through my love for another 
Speak ! 

My conditions are simple. You will pledge 
vourself to desist from all charge or insinuation 
uwrainst myself, of what nature soever. You 


n you meet me in the flesh, refer to 


vhat 4 have known of my likeness in the 
ulo You will be invited to the house at 
which | may be siso a guest. You will come; 
vou ll meet and converse with me as guest 
peaks with guest in the honse of a host 
i ut all 
“Tt is all.’ 
“Then I pledge on mv faith; keep your 


Fear not; sleep secure in the certainty that 





you will soon be released from these walls 

I Secin-Leca waned and faded Darkness 
back, and a sle« p profound ind calm fell 

Ihe next day Mr. Stanton again visited me 
He had reeeived that morning a note from Mr. 
Margrave, stating that he had Ieft L to 
pur in person an investigation which | 
had already commeneed through another, affect- 
! man who had given evidence against me, 
it if his hope should prove well-founded, 

he trusted to establish my innocence and con 
i murde of Sir Philip Derval. In 
earch he thus volunteered he had asked 
for and obtais the assistance of the policeman 
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Waby, who, grateful to me for saving the life of 
his sister, had expressed a strong desire to be 
employed in my service. Meanwhile my most 
cruel assailant was my old college friend, Rich- 
ard Strahan. For Jeeves had spread abroad 
Strahan’s charge of purloining the memoir which 
had been intrusted to me; and that accusation 
had done me great injury in public opinion, be- 
cause it seemed to give probability to the only 
motive which ingenuity could ascribe to the foul 
deed imputed tome. ‘That motive had been first 
suggestel by Mr. Vigors 





Cases are on record 
of men whose life had been previously blameless, 
who have committed a crime, which seemed to 
belie their nature, i 
tense desire. In Spain, a scholar reputed of an- 
stere morals murdered and robbed a traveler for 
money in order to purchase books—written, too, 
by Eathers of his Church! He was intent on 
solving some problem of theological casuistry. 
In France, an antiquarian, esteemed not more 
for his learning than for amiable and gentle 
qualities, murdered his most intimate friend for 
medal, without which 
own collection was incomplete. These, and sim 
to prove the effect of 
a morbid enthusiasm in producing moral insani- 
ty, were whispered about by Dr. Lloyd's vindic- 
tive partisan, and were received with th 


in the monomania of some in 


the possession of a his 


ilar anecdotes, tending 


more 


credence because of the unfamiliar and over 
refining speculation on motive and act which 
gratified the vanity of the shallow. 

I was known to be fond of scientific, « specially 


f chemical ¢ xperimer to be earer in testing 


the truth of any novelinvention. Strahan, catch- 
ing hold of the magistrate’s fantastic hypothesis, 
went about repeating anecdotes of the absorbin 


which had 
characterized me in youth as a medical student, 


passion for analysis and discovery 


and to which, indeed, I owed the precocious rep 
utation I had acquired. 

Sir Philip Dervai, according not only to re- 
port, but according to the direct testimony of his 
servant, hav acquired in his travels many secrets 
in natural science, especially 
the healing 








as connected with 
the 
remarkable cures he had effected by the medic 
inals stored in the stolen casket—doubtless Sir 
Philip, in boasting of these medicinals in the 
course of our conversation, had excited my cu 


art—his servant had deposed to 








riosity, influenced my imagination, and, meet- 


ing him suddenly afterward in a lone at 
passionate impulse had acted on a brain heated 


into madness by curiosity and covetous desire 


‘ 
spot, 


All these suppositions, reduced into system, were 
corroborated by Strahan’s charge that I had 
made away with the manuscript suppos “dl to con- 
tain the explanations of the medical agencies 
employed by Sir Philip, and had sought to shel 
ter my theft by a tale so improbable that a man 
of my reputed talent could not have hazarded it 
if in his sound senses. I saw the web that had 
thus been spread around me by hostile prepos 
sessions and ignorant gossip: how could the art 
of Margrave scatter that web to the winds? I 





knew not, but I felt confidence in his promise 
and his power. Still, so great had been m 
alarm for Lilian, that the hope of clearing m 
own innocence was almost lost in my joy that 


Margrave at least was no longer in her presence, 
and that I had received his pledge to quit the 
town in which she lived 
Thus hours rolled on hours, till, I think, on 
the third day from that night in which the com- 
pact had been made with the Scin-Leca, my 
door was hastily thrown open, a confused crowd 
presented itself at the threshold—the governor 
of the prison, the police superintendent, Mr. 
Stanton, and other familiar faces shut out from 
me since my imprisonment. I knew at the first 
glance that I was no longer an outlaw beyond 
the pale of human friendship. And proudly, 
sternly, as | had supported myself hitherto im 
solitude and anxiety, when I felt warm hands 
clasping mine, heard joyous voices proffering 
congratulations, saw in the eyes of all that my 
innocence had ck the revulsion of 
emotion was too strong for me—the room reeled 
on my sight—I fainted. I pass as quickly as I 
can over the ex} lanations that crowded on me 
when I recovered, and that were publicly given 
in evidence in Court next morning. I had owed 
all to Margrave. It seems that he had construed 
to my favor the very supposition that had been 
bruited abroad to my prejudice. ‘‘ For,” said 
he, ‘‘it is conjectured that Fenwick committed 
the crime of which he is aceused on the impulse 
of a disordered reason. That conjecture is based 
upon the probability that a madman alone could 
have committed a crime without adequate mo- 
tive. But it seems quite clear that the accused 
is not mad; 
that the Grounding this assumption 
on the current reports of the witness’s manner 
and bearing since he under of- 
ficial surveillance. Margrave had commission- 
ed the policeman, Waby, to make inquiries in 
the villages to which the accuser asserted he ha 
gone in quest of his relations, and Waby had 
there found persons who remembered to have 
heard that the two brothers named Walls lived 
less by the gains of the petty shop which they 
kept than by the proceeds of some property con 
signed to them as the nearest of kin to a lunatic 
who had once been tried for his life. Margrave 
had then examined the advertisements in the 
daily newspapers—one of them, warning the 
public against a dangerous maniac who had ef. 
fected his escape from an asylum in the west of 
England, canght his attention ; to that asylum 
he had repaired, 
There he learned that the patient advertised 
whose propensity was homicide, con- 
signed for life to the asylum on account of a 
murder, for which he had been tried. The de 
scription of this person exactly tallied with that 
of the pretended American. The keeper, hear- 
ing all particulars from Margrave, professed a 
| strong persuasion that the witness was his miss- 


been -ared, 





and there seems cause to suspect 
accuser is. 


had been place 


was one 














ing patient, and had himself committed the crime 
of which he had aceused another. If so, he, the 
keeper, undertook to coax from him the full con- 
fession of all the circumstances. Like other mad- 
men, and not least those whose propensity is to 
crime, he was exceedingly cunning, treacherous, 
and habituated to trick and stratagem. 
More subtle than even the astute, in possession 
of all their faculties, whether to achieve his pur- 


secret, 


pose or to conceal it, and fabricate appearances 


against another. But while in ordinary conver- 


itional enough to those who 


sation he sec med 1 





were not accustomed to study him, he had one 
hallucination which, when humored, led him al- 
ways, not only to betray himself, but to glory in 
any crime proposed ot committed, He was un- 
der the belief that ] ad made a bargain with 
Satan, who, in return for implicit obedience, 
would bear him harmless through all the conse- 


quences of such submission, and finally raise him 
to great power It is not uncom 
mon with criminal madmen to suppose they are 


an 





| authority. 


under the influence of the Evil One, or possessed 
Murderers | assigned as the 
onlv reason they themselves could give for their 
crime that *‘the devil got into them,” and urged 
the But in all madness the most ordipary 
attribute is superweening self-esteem. 
niac 


by a Demon ave 


deed 
The ma- 
who has been removed from a garret sticks 
To 
or 
de- 


So much does inordinate 


straws in his hair and calls them a crown. 
themsel and emperors, 
ial favorites of Heaver, 1s no unfrequent 
lusion of the in 
self-esteem characterize 


rine neroes 





im 





nme. 
mental aberration, that 
in the conrse of my own practice I have detected 
in the presence of that proud infirmity the cer 
tain symptom of insanity, especially moral in 
sanity, long before the brain had made the dis- 
case manifest even to the most familiar kindred. 

This morbid self-esteem was accordingly a part 
of the dreadful illusion by which the man I am 
now speaking of was possessed. He was proud 
to be the protected agent of the Fallen Angel. 
And if tnat self-esteem were artfully appealed to, 
he would exult superbly in the evil he held him- 
self ordered to perform, as if a special prerogative, 
an official rank and privilege ; then he would be 
led on to boast gleefully of thoughts which the 
most cynical of ¢ riminals, in whom intelligence 


was not ruined, would shrink from owning. 
Then he would reveal himself in all his deform- 
ity with as complacent and frank a self-glorying 


as some vain good man displays in parading his 
amiable sentiments and his beneficent deeds, 

“Tf,” said the keeper, ‘‘this be the patient 
who has escaped from me, and if his propensity 
to homicide has been in some way directed to- 
ward the person who has been murdered, I shall 
not be with him a quarter of an hour before he 
will inform me how it happened, and detail the 
arts he employed in shifting his crime upon an 
other—all will be told with as simple and faith- 
ful a minuteness as a child puts into his tale of 
some schoolboy exploit which he fancies will 
raise him in your estimation.” 








Margrave brought this keeper back to L——, 
took him to the mayor, who was one of my 
warmest supporters ; ‘the ma had sufficient 
influence to dictate and arrange the rest. The 
keeyn was introduced to the room in which the 


pretended American was lodged. At his own 
desire a select number of witnesses were admitted 
with him—Margrave excused himself; he said 
candidly that he was too intimate a friend of 
mine to be an impartial listener to aught that 
concerned me so nearly. 


The keeper of the 





asylum proved right alike 





in his suspicions and in his promises. ‘The lying 
Witness was his missing patient; the man recog- 
nized his keeper 1 bout Litt myparent terror, 
rather with a f cor on, and in a 
very few min was led to tell his own tale 


with a gloati: 


lacency both at the agency 
by which he d l 


mself exalted, and at tl 





pr be h he had acg nit a 
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himself of the task, that increased the horror of 
his dreadful narrative. 

He spoke of the mode of his escape, which 
was extremely ingenious, but of which the de. 
tails, long in themselves, did not interest me, 
and I understood them too imperft ctly to repeat 
He had encountered a sea-faring traveler on the 
road, whom he had knocked down with a stone 
and robbed of his glazed hat and pea-jacket, as 
well as of a small sum in coin, which last en- 
abled him to pay his fare in a railway that con. 
veved him eighty miles away from the asylum 
Some trifling remnant of this money still in his 
pocket, he then traveled on foot along the high 
road till he came to a town about twenty miles 
distant from L there he had staid a day 
or two, and there he said *‘that the Devil had 
told him to buy a case-knife, which he did 
‘*He knew by that order that the Devil meant 
him to do something great." ‘* His Master,” as 
he called the fiend, then directed him the road 
he should take. He came to L——, put up, as 
he had correctly stated before, at a small inn, 
wandered at night about the town, was surprised 
by the sudden storm, took shelter under the con 
vent arch, overheard somewhat more of my con- 
versation with Sir Philip than he had previousls 
deposed—heard enough to excite his curiosity as 
to the casket? ‘* While he listened, his Master 
told him that he must get possession of that 
casket.” Sir Philip had quitted the archway 
almost immediately after I had done so, and he 
would then have attacked him if he had not 
caught sight of a policeman going his rounds, 





He had followed Sit Philip to a house (Mr 
Jeeves’s). ‘His Master told him to wait and 
watch.” He did so. When Sir Philip came 
forth, toward the dawn, he followed him, saw 
him enter a narrow street, came up to him, 
seized him by the arm, demanded all he had 
about him. Sir Philip tried to shake him off— 
struck at him. What follows, I spare the read- 
er. The deed was done. He robbed the dead 


man both of the casket and of a purse that he 
found in the pockets; had scarcely done so when 
he heard footsteps. He had just time to get be- 
hind the portico of a detached house at angles 
with the street when I came up. He witnessed 
from his hiding-place the brief conference be- 
tween myself and the policemen, and when they 
moved on, bearing the body, stole unobserved 
away. He was going back toward the inn when 
it occurred to him that it would be safer if the 
casket and purse were not about his person; that 
he asked his Master to direct him how to dispose 
of them; that his Master guided him to an open 
yard (a stone-mason’s), at a very little distanc: 
from the inn; that in this yard there stood an 
old wych-elm tree, from the gnarled roots of 
which the earth was worn away, leaving chinks 
and hollows, in one of which he placed th 

casket*ana purse, taking from the latter onl; 
two sovereigns and some silver, and then heap 

ing loose mould over the hiding-place. That 
he then repaired to his inn, and left it late in 
the morning, on the pretense of seeking for his 
relatives—persons, indeed, who really had been 
related to him, but of whose death years ag: 
he was aware. He returned to L a few 
days afterward, and, in the dead of the night, 
went to take up the casket andthe money. He 
found the purse with its contents undisturbed, 
but the lid of the casket was unclosed. From 
the hasty glance he had taken of it before bury 

ing it, it had seemed to him firmly locked—that 
he was alarmed lest some one had been to th« 
spot. But his Master whispered to him not to 
mind, told him that he might now take the 
casket, and would be guided what to do with it; 
that he did so, and, opening the lid, found th 
casket empty ; that he took the rest of the money 
out of the purse, but that he did not take th 
purse itself, for it had a crest and initials on it, 
which mieht lead to discovery of what had bee: 


done; that |] left it in the hollow, 





therefore 


“SHE TURNED AWAY HiEK FACE, AND RESIGNED HER MAND TU ME IN SILENCE.” 
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among the roots, heaping the r over it as 
before ; that, in the course of | tay, he heard 
the people at the inn talk of the murder, and 
that his own first impulse was to get out of the 
town immediately, but that his Master made him 
too wise for that, and bade him stay; that pass- 
ing through the streets, he saw me come out of 
the sash-window door, go to a stable-yard on the 
other side of the house, mount on horseback and 
ride away; that he observed the sash-door was 
left partially open; that he walked by it, and 
saw the room empty; there was only a dead wall 
opposite, the place was solitary, unobserved ; 
that his Master directed him to lift up the sash 
gently, enter the room, and deposit the knife 
and the casket in‘ a large walnut-tree bureau 
which stood unlocked near the window. All 
that followed—his visit to Mr. Vigors, his accu- 
sation against myself, his whole tale—was, he 
said, dictated by his Master, who was highly 
pleased with him, and promised to bring him 
safely through. And here he turned round 
with a hideous smile, as if for approbation of 
his notable cleverness and respect for his high 
employ. 

Mr. Jeeves had the curiosity to request the 
keeper to inquire how, in what form, or in what 
manner, the Fiend appeared to the narrator, or 
conveyed his infernal dictates. The man at first 
refused to say; but it was gradually drawn from 
him that the Demon had no certain and invari- 
able form; sometimes it appeared to him in the 
form of a rat; sometimes even of a leaf, or a 
fragment of wood, or a rusty nail: but that his 
Master’s voice always came to him distinct, what- 
ever shape he appeared in; only, he said, with 
an air of, great importance, his Master this time 
had graciously condescended, ever since he left 
the asylum, to communicate with him in a much 
more pl asing and imposing aspect than he had 
ever done before—in the form of a beautiful 
youth, or, rather, like a bright rose-colored 
shadow, in which the features of a young man 
were visible, and that he had heard the voice 
more distinctly than usual, though in a milder 
tone, and -zeming to come to him from a great 
distance. 

fter these revelations the man became sud- 
denly disturbed. He shook from limb to limb, 
he seemed convulsed with terror; he cried out 
that he had betrayed the secret of his Master, 
who had warned him not to describe his appear- 
ance and mode of communication, or he would 
give his servant up to the tormentors. ‘Then the 
maniac’s terror gave way to fury; his more dire- 
ful propensity made itself declared; he sprang 
into the midst of his frightened listeners, seized 
Mr. Vigors by the throat, and would have stran- 
gled him but for the prompt rush of the keeper 
and his satellites. Foaming at the mouth, aad 
horribly raving, he was then manacled, a strait- 
waistcoat thrust upon him, and the group so left 
him in charge of his captors. Inquiries were 
immediately set on foot as to such circumstan- 
tial evidence as might corroborate the details he 
had so minutely set forth. The purse, recog- 
nized as Sir Philip's by the valet of the deceased, 
was found buried under the wych-elm. A po- 
liceman dispatched express to the town in which 
he declared the knife to have been purchased, 
brought back word that a cutler in the place re- 
membered perfectly to have sold such a knife to 
a sea-faring man, and identified the instrument 
when it was shown to him. From the chink of 
a door ajar in the wall opposite my sash-window 
a maid-servant, watching for her sweet-heart (a 
journeyman carpenter, who habitually passed 
that way on going home to dine), had, though 
unobserved by the murderer, seen him come out 
of my window at a time that corresponded with 
the dates of his own story, though she had thought 
nothing of it atthe moment. He might be a pa- 
tient, or have called on business; she did not 
know that I was from home, ‘The only point of 
importance not cleared up was that which re- 
lated to the opening of the casket—the disap- 
pearance of the contents; the lock had been un- 
questionably freed. No one, however, could 
suppose that .ome third person had discovered 
the hiding-place and forced open the casket to 
abstract its contents and then rebury it. The 
only probable supposition was, that the man him- 
self had foreed it open, and deeming the contents 
of no value had thrown them away before he had 
hi‘den the casket and purse, and, in the chaos 
of his reason, had forgotten what he had so done. 
Who could expect that every link in a madman’s 
tale would be found integral and perfect! In 
short, little importance was attached to this sol- 
itary doubt. Crowds accompanied me to my 
door when I was set free, in open court, stainless 
—it was a triamphal procession. The populari- 
ty I had always previously enjoyed, superseded 
for a moment by so horrible a charge, came back 
to me ten-fold, as with the reaction of generous 
repentance for a momentary doubt. One man 
shared the public favor—the young man whose 
acuteness had delivered me from the peril, and 
cleared the truth from so awfal a mystery; but 
Margrave had escaped from congratulation and 
compliment ; he had gone on a visit to Strahan, 
at Derval Court. 

Alone, at last, in the welcome sanctuary of 
my own home, what were my thoughts? Prom- 
inent among them all was that assertion of the 
madman, which had made me shudder when re- 
peated to me: he had been guided to the mur- 
der and to all the subsequent proceedings by the 
luminous shadow of the beautiful youth—the 
Scin-Leca to which I had pledged myself. If 
Sir Philip Derval could be believed, Margrave 
was possessed of powers, dérived from fragment- 
ary recollections of a knowledge acquired in a 
former state of being, which would render his 
remorseless intelligence infinitely dire, and frus- 
trate the endeavors of a reason, unassisted by 
Similar powers, to thwart his designs or bring 
the law against his crimes. Had he then the 
arts that could thus influence the minds of others 
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to serve his fell purposes, and achieve securely 
his own evil ends through agencies that could 
not be traced home to himself? 

But for what conceivable purpose had I been 
subjected as a victim to influences as much be- 
yond my control as the Fate or Demoniac Ne. 
Ccessity of a Greek Myth? In the legends of the 
classic world some angust sufferer is oppressed 
by Powers more than mortal; but with an eth- 
ical if gloomy vindication of his chastisement— 
he pays the penalty of crime committed by his 
ancestors or himself, or he has braved, by arro- 
gating equality with the gods, the mysterious 
calamity that the gods alone can inflict. But I, 
no descendant of Pelops, no (Edipus boastful of 
a wisdom which could interpret the enigmas of 
the Sphinx, while ignorant even of his own birth 
—what had I done to be singled out from the 
herd of men for trials and visitations from the 
Shadowland of ghosts and sorcerers? It would 
be ludicrously absurd to suppose that Dr. Lloyd's 
dying imprecation could have had a prophetic 
effect upon my destiny ; to believe that the pre- 
tenses of mesmerism were specially favored by 
Providence, and that to question their assump- 
tions was an offense of profanation to be pun- 
ished by exposure to preternatural agencies. 
There was not even that congruity between 
cause and effect which fable seeks in excuse for 
its inventions. Of all men living, I, unimagin- 
ative disciple of austere science, should be the 
last to become the sport of that witchcraft which 
even imagination reluctantly allows to the ma- 
chinery of poets, and science casts aside into the 
mouldy lumber-room of obsolete superstition. 

Rousing my mind {rom enigmas impossible 
to solve, it was with intense and yet with most 
melancholy satisfaction that I turned to the im- 
age of Lilian, rejoicing, thoug’. with a thrill of 
awe, that the promise so myr criously conveyed 
to my senses had here too been already fulfilled 
—Margrave had left the town; Lilian was no 
longer subjected to his evil fascination. But an 
instinct told me that that fascination had already 
produced an effect adverse to all hope of happi- 
ness for me. Lilian’s love for myself was gone. 
Impossible otherwise than she—in whose nature 
I had always admired that generous devotion 
which is more or less inseparable from the ro- 
mance of youth—should have never conveyed to 
me one word of consolation in the hour of my 
agony and trial: that she who, till the last even- 
ing we had met, had ever been so docile in the 
sweetness of a nature femininely submissive to 
my slightest wish, should have disregarded my 
solemn injunction in admitting Margrave to ac- 
quaintance, nay, to familiar intimacy; and at 
the very time when to disobey my injunctions 
was to imbitter my ordeal, and add her own 
contempt to the degradation imposed upon my 
honor! No, her heart must be wholly gone 
from me; her very nature wholly warped. A 
union between us had become impossible. My 
love for her remained unshattered; the more 
tender, perhaps, for a sentiment of compassion. 
But my pride was shocked, my heart was wound- 
ed. My love was not mean and servile. Enough 
for me to think that she would be at least saved 
from Margrave. Jer life associated with his! 
—contemplation horrible and ghastly !—from 
that fate she was saved. Later, she would re- 
cover the effect of an influence happily so brief. 
She might form some new attachment—some 
new tie. But love once withdrawn is never to 
be restored—and her love was withdrawn from 
me. I had but to release her, with my own 
lips, from our engagement-—she would welcome 
that release. Gloomy but firm in these thoughts 
and these resolutions 1 sought Mrs. Ashleigh’s 
house. 

- -_- 


CHAPTER XLIL. 


Ir was twilight when I entered, unannounced 
(as had been my wont in our familiar inter- 
course), the quiet sitting-room in which I ex- 
pected to find mother and child. But Lilian 
was there alone, seated by the open window, her 
hands crossed and drooping on her knee, her 
eye fixed upon the darkening summer skies, in 
which the evening star had just stolen forth, 
bright and steudfast, near the pale sickle of a 
half-moon that was dimly visible, but gave as 
yet no light. 

Let any lover imagine the reception he would 
expect to meet from his betrothed, coming into 
her. presence after he had passed triumphant 
through a terrible peril to life and fame, and 
conceive what ice froze my blood, what anguish 
weighed down my heart, when Lilian, turning 
toward me, rose not, spoke not—gazed at me 
heedlessly as if at some indifferent stranger— 
and—and—but no matter! I can not bear to 
recall it even now, at the distance of many 
years! I sat down beside her, and took her 
hand without pressing it; it rested languidly, 
passively in mine—one moment; I dropped it 
then with a bitter sigh. 

‘“* Lilian,” I said, quietly, ‘‘you love me no 
longer. Is it not so?” 

She raised her eyes to mine, looked at me 

wistfully, and pressed her hand on her forehead, 
then said, in a strange voice, ‘‘ Did I ever love 
you? What do you mean?” 
” 4 Lilian, Lilian, rouse yourself; are you not, 
while you speak, under some spell, some in 
fluence which you can not describe nor account 
for ?” 

She paused a moment before she answered, 
calmly, ‘‘No! Again I ask what do you mean ?” 

“What do I mean? Do you forget that we 
are betrothed? Do you forget how often and 
how recently our vows of affection and constancy 
have been exchanged ?” 

“No, I do not forget; but I must have de- 
ceived you and myself—” 

‘Tt is trie, then, that you love me no more?” 

** | suppose so.” 


** But oh! Lilian, is it that ye 1r heart is only 





closed to me? or is it—oh, answer truthfully— 
is it given to another ?—to him—to him—against 
whom I warned you, whom I implored you not 
to receive. Tell me at least that your love is 
not gone to Margrave—”" . 

**To him—love to him! Oh no—no—” 

**What, then, is your feeling toward him ?” 

Lilian’s face grew visibly paler—even in that 
dim light. ‘I know not,” she said, almost in a 
whisper; ‘‘ but it is—partly awe—partly—” 

*“ What?” 

** Abhorrence !” she said, almost fiercely, and 
rose to her feet with a wild, defying start. 

“If that be so,” I said, gently, *‘ you would 
not grieve wer 


you never again to see him 

tut I shall see him again,” she murmured, 
in a tone of weary sadness, and sunk back once 
more into her chair. 

“*T think not,” said I, ‘and I hope not. And 
now hear me and heed me, Lilian. It is enough 
for me, no matter what your feelings toward 
another, to hear from yourself that the affection 
you once professed for me is gone. I release 
you from your troth. If folks ask why we two 
1enceforth separate the lives we had agreed to 
join, you may say, if you please, that you could 
not give your hand to a man who had known 
the taint of a felon’s prison, even on a false 
charge. If that seems to you an ungenerous 
reason, we will leave it to your mother to find : 
better. Farewell! For your own sake I can 
yet feel happiness—hapy iness to hear that you 
do not love the man against whom I warn you 
still more solemnly than before! Will you not 
give me your hand in parting—and have I not 
spoken your own Ww ish ?” 

She turned away her face, and resigned her 
hand to me in silence. Silently I held it in mine, 
and my emotions nearly stifled me. One symp- 
tom of regret, of reluctance on her part, and I 
should have fallen at her feet, and cried, ** Do 
not let us break aetie which our vows should 
have made indissoluble ; heed not my offers— 
wrung from a tortured heart. You can not have 
ceased to love me!" But no such symptoms of 
relenting showed itself in her, and with a groan 
I left the room. 
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G ENTLE DORA!—DARLING MAGGIE! 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes's Popular Stories. 
DORA DEANE 


AND 
MAGGIE MILLER. 
In one neat 12mo Volume. 474 pages. Price $1 
Mrs. Holmes endeavors to touch the heart, to take what 
is pure and excellent and hold it up to the reader in con- 
trast with what is vile and deceptive. And in this she 
excels. The fireside, we are sure, will thank her heartily 
for these books, and preserve them with religious etriet- 
ness, for they are entertaining as well as inetructive 
Also ready, uniform in atyle with the above, New Edi 
tions of 
LENA RIVERS. 416 pages, 1?mo ass eae = 
HOMESTEAD ON THE HILLSIDE. 380 pages, 12mo 
MEADOW BROOK; or, Rosa Ler. 550 pages, 12mo 
COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND 
Sent free of poetage on receipt of price 
«. M, BAXTON, Publicher 
N en Park Row, New York 






ELLIOT’S 
POCKET 


REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL ARM, WHICH CAN BE 
carried constantly about the person without inconvenience 
or danger. Leng'h four inches, scarcely more than that 
of the barrel« It is the moet compact, safe, and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only cight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in any 
city or large village, each barrel rifled, gain twiet and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at one hundred 
and fifty yards 

Retail price, Plated, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
Biued, “* * “ on 
Trade supplied. T. W. MOORE, 426 B'way, N. Y¥ 


SPLENDID CHANCE FOR AGENTS 

to canvass for MME. DEMOREST’S Elegant Quar- 
terly Mirror of Fashions. Send for Circular, 4738 Broad- 
way. Specimen Copies sent on receipt of 25 centa. Win- 
ter Number now ready 


“Moustaches & Whiskers in 42 Days.” 


Don't buy “ Onguente’’ at a Dollar a box, but send 20 
cents, and receive a Book containing thie Great Secret, 
and many others, never before publiched 4th Edition 
just issued. Mailed free to any one on receipt of two 
dimes Address ©. E. HUNTER & ©O., Hijnedale, N. H 


] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?_—My Onguent will 
force them te grow heavily in six weeks (upon the 
est face) without stain or injury to the ekin : : 
sent by mail, poet free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der R. G. GRAHAM, No. 108 Nasan Street, N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED 


For MRS. HANKINS’ elegant FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
The Cheapest FASHION PICTORIAL and moet Perfect 
FAMILY PAPER in the world. Sample Copies sent gratis. 
Agente aleo wanted for a CURIOUS new BOOK about 
LADIES who live in the City. Address 

Gauntt, 4° Walker Street, New York 


Friends of Soldiers! 


All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, and 
all other places. should be sent, at half rates, by HARN 
DENS EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway Sutlere charged 
low rates. 
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AKMS 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and 7 
SELPHO'S Patent), 516 
Broadway, New York. _— 


Send for a Cireular. 


COOLEY’S Cabinet Printing Office for emall Print- 

ers and Amateurs, the beet thing out. Send for Cirenlars 
J. G. COOLEY € ©O., 1 Spruce Street, N. Y. 

ial Agents wanted. Large commission, 

honorable buciness. Circular sent. A.W. Harrison, Phila 


IMPORTANT Information sent free to weak and de- 
bilitated Females. Address Dr. C. M. BROWN, WN. Y. 
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The Magazine for the Times! 


Peterson’s Magazine: 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR LADIES! 


Thi> popular monthly Magazine will be greatly én proved 
Jor 1362. lt will contain 
ONE THOUSAND PAGES OF READING! 
FOURTEEN SPLENDID) STEEL PLATES! 
TWELVE COLORED FASHION PLATES! 
TWELVE COLORED BERLIN-WORK PATTERNS! 
EIGHT HUNDRED WOODUtTTs! 
TWENTY-POUL PAGES OF MUSIC! 
All this will be given for only TWO DOLLARS a year, 


or a dollar less than Magazines of the daw of “ Peter 
sone.” Ite 


Thrilling Tales and Novelettes 


Are the beet publiched anywhere 11! the moat pognelar 
wrifere are employed to write evriginally for “* Peterser 
In 1862, in addition to ite uenal quantity of shorter «to 
rie, FOUR ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELETTES 
will be given 


The Jacobite's Daughter,a Tale of the '45. 


By Mre. Axw 8. @revunes 


Amy Winthrop’s Engagement, a Tale. 
By Carry Stanury 
The Murrays of Murray House, 
A Tale cf "76. 


By Curries J. Prrenson 


Getting into Society, a Tale of To-Day. 


By Pang Lee 


Or DOT 


These, and other writers, contribute caclasively to “ Pe 
terson.” Morality and Virime are alwuys incaleated 


FASHIONS AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 


Each number, in addition to the colored plate 


Bonnets, Cloaks, and Drerses, engraved on wood Alea, 
a Pattern, from which a Drees, Mantilia, or Child's Drees 
can be cut out, without the aid of a mautua-maker. Alen 


several pages of Household and other Keeripts 


S®” gt is the Best Lady's Magazine in 
the World. 
TRY IT FOR ONE YEAR! 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 


One Copy, One Year ‘ em 
Three Copies, for One Year bo 
Five Copies, for Ome Year 7m 
Eight Copies, for One Year 1 OO 


PREMIUMS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS 
Three, Five, or Hight copies make a Club. To every 
person getting up a Ciab of Three, Five, Bight, or Twelve 
copies, an extra copy of the Magazine for i862 will b 
given. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Cheetnut Street, Vhiladelpt 
S™ Specimens sent gratis, to thoee wiching to grt up 
Clubs, on receipt of a three cent mp 
!!! Por Beautiful White Tecth!!! 
Use Thurvton's Tooth Powder 
FOR HARD AND HEAL7T... GUMS 
Use Thurston's Tooth Powde 


F.C. WELLS & O0., 115 Franklia Btreet, N. Y 


The Current and Back Numbers of Har- 
per’s Weekly can be iad of J.P. HUNT, Wholeak Ite. 
Hall, Fifth St., Pitteburg, Pa 


} 


tail News Agent, Mason 

















A eure cure for Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, and Salt Rheum 
Wholesale Agents F.C. WELLS & UF., 115 Pranktin St, 
New York. Bold by Apothecaries everywhere 


A 25 Cent Sewing Machine! 
And 5 other curious inventions Agents wanted every 
where. Descriptive Cirenlars sent free Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine 
S] 5/( PER MONTH made by enterpris- 
e e) ing agents eelling DOWNER'S IIXM MER 
and SHIELD for hend sewing. Protects the finger and 


makes a beantiful hem Sample eent on receipt of 
cents. Addrew A. 11. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway 


The New Issuc of Postage Stampa, « »!! 
denominations, for «ale Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


“Matrimony made Easy.” —A sew work, show 
ing how either sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of age or appearanee, which can not feil—free for 2 cents 
Address: T. William & ¢ Publishera, Box 2300, Philad 


ip yf A MONTH !—I want ro mime Acrenxts 

ba) 2) in every County at $75 per month and ex 
penses, to sell a new and ch ap Sewing Machine. Address 
(with stamp) & MADISON, Alfred. Maine 





At GIMBREDE’S Stationery Depot and 

Card Engraving Extebliehment, 588 Broadway, a 
Box of initialed Note Paper and } 
forwarded free of charge on receipt of Thres Dotlara 


588 Broadway, Gimbredo’s Wedding 
Cards, Uneurpasted for Beauty ond Piel h 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 
TERMS 


One Copy for One Year . 2m 
Two Copies for One Year ‘7 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Menerine, one year, $4 00. 

| HARPER & BROTHERS, Pracisnmea, 
| PRavkun Sevare, New Yous 


clopea, eix varieties, 
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Tar Famous Jackass ‘‘ New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Devlin & Co. 





We are now in receipt of large importations’cf ehoice 
WINTER OVERCOATINGS, 
FRENCH CASSIMERES, 
NEW STYLES VESTINGS, 
;WINTER UNDERWEAR. 
And have also added largely to our superior stock of 
ready made 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
All of which we are selling at exe2edingly low prices. 


DEVLIN & ©O., 
Corner of Broadway end Warr n and Grand §. rects 


SENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 


WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS }IUSLIN, 
With fime Linen Rosems, ond warrranted es good a Shirt 








a? sold in the retail stores a: $2 5) each 
ALSO, TILE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH, 

P &. Thone wh 
$18 per dozen are 
$15 fine shirt 
80 yards of New 'Y 


ink I ean not make a good Shirt for 
mistaken. Llerc's the cost of one dozen 


k Mille Mustin at 14) c. per yd. $4 35 
BO 


7 yards of five iinea, at SOc. per yard covcerece OM 
Makinw and entting ie : 609 
Lanviry, $1; dutions and cottem, 50c....... 15 
rr ‘ Mitr): i 26 

BER 68 on cGh shi diesccicncsccovapistmeiel $16 09 


Self-Measurement tor Shirts. 


Printed dircetion: fer self measurement, list of prices, 
end drewiogs of different styles of ebiris and collars sent 
free everywhere. These rules are so cacy to understand 
that anv one can take their own’ measure. ~ I warrant a 
pertret fit 

The cath can be 
receipt of the goods. 

The I’xpreas Company have orders to allow all par: ies 
to examine the goods before paying for them. “Ifthe goods 
are not as ropresenied, you are at liberty to reiuru tiem. 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


} sad Waiker “treet«. NEW YORK. 


paid tothe’ Express Company on re- 





NEW BAYONET EXERCISE. 

A NEW MANUAL OF TIIE BAYONET, for the Army 
and Militia of the United States. By Col. J. CC. Kew 
Tox, U. 8. Army With thirty beautifully cngraved 
pilates. Cloth, $1 75. 

This Manuel was prepared for the use ot the Corps of 
Cadets, and has b-en ini rodreed at the Military Academy 
with satisfactory results. *It contains practical les*ons in 
Fencing, and prescribes the defense against Cavalry, and 
the manner of conduc! ing a contest with a Swordsman. 


SWORD-PLAY. * 

THM MILITIAMAN’S MANUAL, AND SWORD-PLAY 
WITHOUT A MASTER. Rapier and Broad-Sword Ex- 
ercieves copiously explained and illustrated; Small Arm 
Light Infontry Drill of the United States Army; Infantry 
Manual of Percussion Muekets; Company Prill of the 
United States Cavairy. By Capt. M. W. Bereiwan, en- 
gage for the lest thir'y years in the prac:ical instrue- 
tion of military Students. Second edition, 1 vol. 12mo, 
Red Cloth, $1. 

Sent frie by mail on receipt of price. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 

192 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


"The Most Brilliant and Successful 
Novel of the Year is 


CECIL DREEME. 
By Theodore Winthrop. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 GO. 


The Author of this New Novel is that gallant Major 
Winthrop who died ro nobly at Great Be. hil, His Nove’, 
CECIL-DREEME, has been compared by cminent cricica 


to the best works of HAWTHORNE and BALZAC, Its 
success has been extraordinary, FIVE EDITIONS being 
sold in two weeks. 
SB Sent pox’-neid, to any address on reecipt of ONE 
DOLLAR by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
135 Washington 8t., BOSTON 





EXCELSIOR 





BURR-STONE 


For FARMERS, MILLERS, and-OTHERS. Alo AN- 
TI-FRICTION HORSE POWERS.” These Milly and 


| Powers. have-taken- NINE» FIRST PREMIUMS at 


Western State Fairs this Year, and’ are superior to ali 
others. Agents wanted in every county. Rights for ale. 
Send stemp for {llnstrated cirenlars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 42 Greene St., New York. 


Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, &c. 
Ceriain cure and preventive. HEGEMAN &.CO.'S 
CAMPHOR ICh WITH GLYCERINE will keep the hands 
soft in the coldest weather. Sold by druggists generally. 

Price 25 cents; sent by mail on receipt of 80 e nts. 














ILGLMAN & VO., Chemists and Droggiste, X, Y, 





City” PREPARING FoR aNotHER Two Yeans’ Jovryey. 


' 


| cents worth of indiepensable articles for .5 cente. 
| are making from $5 to $10 per day 
| and female, everywhere. 





| Carrying Six Balls (90 to the pound). 





Commencement of Volume ZXIV. 


Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine 
For December, 1861. 


Its unparalicled circulation from month to 
month, and a constant demand for back Num- 
bers and complete Seis, evince that Haxprn's 
MAGAZINE meets the wants of the great bowy of 
American readers. No change wilt therefore be 
made in its general character. The Mag zine 
con‘ains at lest twice th» emount of matter of 
(he leading English Monhlice. It is therefor: 

nubled to present the best productions of 1.a- 
ropean Novelis s and [esayists, besides furnish- 
ing a larger amount of original matter than is 
given in any o'hcr Megazine of the day. Lach 
Nembcr contains an amount of reading equal to 
that in an ordinary oc'ave volume, wi h abun- 
lant Dietoricl Mustrations of every subject in 
whieh the Artist can sil the Writer. Move than 
coon Tv ucand Wiustrations have already cp- 
peared in the Magazine. 





Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for 
Twenty-five Cents. Any Volume, comprising 
fix Numbers, neatly bound in Cloth, will be sent 
by Mail, to any part of the United States within 
300-0 miles of New York, post-paid, for Two Dollars 
per Volum Complete Sets will be sent by Ex- 
press, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, 
ct a Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from the 
ebove rate. Twenty-‘hree Volumes, bound uni- 
formly, cxtending from June, 1800, to November, 
1861, are now ready. 

TERMS. 

One Copy forone Year . . « « «$30 

Two Copics for One Year . . . . 50 

Three cr more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of 

LiGUT SUDSOgIBERS. 

Ifanren's Macazine and Ianree'’s WEEKLY, 
together, one year, $4 00. 

MARPEL & BROTILERS, Pusttsmens, 

FRANKLIN SQuage, New YOux., 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
Feanxwiin Squart, New Yoru, 
Have Just Published : 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A Narrative of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
Cuag.es Joux Anpenssox, Author of “ Lake 
Ngami.” With Steel Portrait of the Author, 
pumerous Wood-cuts, and a Map (not con- 
tained in the English Edition), showing the 
Regions explored by Ander-son, Cumming, 
i.ivingstone, and Du Chaillu. Svo, Muslin, 
$2 00; Half Calf, $3 00. 


IDA PFEIFFER'S LAST TRAVELS AND AUL- 
TOBIOGRAPHY. The Last Travels of Ida 
Vfeiffer: inclusive of a Virit to Madagascar. 
With an Autobiographical Memoir of the Au- 
thor. Trans!ated by H. W. DutcKken. Steel 
Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. (Uniform 
with Ida Ffeiffer’s *‘Second Journey Round 
the World.") 


THE SILVER CORD. A Novel. By Surauer 
Brooks. IJilustrated. (Uniform with Wilkie 
Colline’s “ Woman in White.) 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Muasin, $1 00. 





¢2#™ Sent by Mail, possage prepaid, on receipt 
of the Money. 











Skates 25 cents to dollars. Everything in the skating 

line (except ponds) to sit all ages, exes, tastes, and purses 
CONOVER & WALKER, 474 Broadway, N. Y. 

Out of town orders attended to carefully and promptly. 


“Something New for All.” 


41 EN. GEO. B. M*CLELLAN and onr New Union Prize 
¥ Gift Packages are to be wonderei at. Seventy-five 
Ag nts 
Agents wanted, male 
. Address, with stamp for «ireu- 
lar, RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York. 








A New Cartridge Revolver, 


Any one wanting 


| ®& superior Pocket or Belt Arm will find this to be the best 


| 
| in the market. 





| cent stamps, and receive one by return mail 


Price $12 (60. Send for circular. 
MERWIN & BRAY, Ag nts, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 








Silk Under Garments. 


uN 


Hand and made to order by 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York City. 


Winter Gloves, Undershirts, &c. 
Our large stock at very low prices, all qualities and sizes, 
Whulesale or Retail. 

IRA PEREGO & 80NS8, 
No. 61 Nassau Street, ur No. 175 Broadway. 


The New M'Clellan Medal. 
A eplendid new Medal of Gen. M*Clellan. Send four 3 


Aants 
HIENRY OSBORNE, 58 Nassau St., New York. 


Agents, Merchants, Dealers Supplied. 


$ Something New. 


Cireulors sent reze «f 6 newly patented Articles, want- 
ed in every family. Are not huemleye, but. of real merit 
and practic: wlility, and sell rapidly. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction.” For terms enclose stamp to RICE & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 83 Naseau Street, New York. 


READ THIS. 
WE c - 


: E COMPARISON. 
“UNION PRIZE STATIONERY and PORTRAIT PACE- 
ETS” contain more and better articles than any other. 
We put valne in the goods, net in flaming adveri isemen;s. 
All we ask is GIVE US A TRIAI. Agents wanted ev- 
erywhere. P. HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman St., N. Y. 


\ TEDDINGS supplied with the new stvle 
of Marriage Cards and Envelopes, by A. DEMA- 
REST, Fngraver, 182 Broadway. Samples by mail. 
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PROSPECTUS 


of 
The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1862. 


Tuer January number will comm: nee the Ninth Volume 
of this Magazine. Its very large and still iner acing cir- 
culation is a gratifying evidence of public approvel, and no 
industry will be epited to render the fortheuming vy: 
adequaie to the requirements of tim « so pr gaant with 
great events as thow of to-day. The life of the R public 
the best interests «f the nation, dk mond of ti er.) r M 
many and gen rous uction, and the conductors of this 
jourual will remit no efforts in enlicting the bert talent 
of the country to support wih vigor ana cloquence thre 
opinions and principles which brace the grewt public heart 
to stand firm on the +ide of Freedom and Right. An ele. 
vated national American spirit will always be found illus 
trated in th se peges. The Atlantic Monthly will never 
give oth r than the best lit. rai ure, and it will be the con. 
stant aim of its conductors to render its voriety greatr 
and its attractions b tter cach month than the la-t 

Among the contributions already in hand for 18.2, (he 
following will commend themeelves as sufficient induce. 
ments for covery family to provide the fortheoming num. 
bers for honsehold reading. 

Prorrsson AGassiz will begin in the January number a 
series of artichs on Natural History, and other kiodred 
topics, to be coptinued from month to month thr uchout 
the year. The name cf so distinguish: d « man of eri nee 
in connection with this annoure. ment is a ruffie'ent gu r- 
anty of the great benefit to be derivid from his mouihiy 
contributions. 

A New Romance, by Natuantet Hawtuorne, will ap 
pear in the pages of 7//ie Atian’:¢ (arly in the year. 

A New Story, by the late Taropors Wiytieor, eather 
of **Cecil Dreeme,"’ will bs commenced in the January 
pumber. , 

Dr. Grouer B. Wixvsur, well-known for his remark- 
able exp:riments in Gymnastics, has written for Thr 4/- 
lantic “ The Autobiography of a Streng:h Secker,” giving 
an account of his m«thod of training tor fests of ei:rengil,, 
with advice on matters of Health. 

The author of ** Life in the Iron Mille,” and “A Story 
of To-Day,"’ will con.ribute a series of Tales during the 


yume 


ear. 

Articles by Prof. Jawes Russzit. Lowe11, on topics of 
national interest, will appear irequently. 

Bararp Tayion has written a Story which will be 
printed in the February number. 

The Staff of Writers, in Prose and Poetry, contributing 
regularly to the Af/antic Monthly, comprises, among its 
popular names, the following: 

James Russeut. Lowen, Heyer W. Lovxeretiow, 
Ratru Watpo Emerson, Natwaniey. Hawthorne, ©. (. 
Mazewet, T. W. Hicersox, Avrnor of * Life in the 
Iron Mills” and **Stery of To-Day,” Ovrven Wenner. 
liotmes, Joun G. Wuirtrer, E. P. Wutrrre, Bayarp 
Tayior, Coanies bk. Norton, Groree 8. Hrtarp, Hen- 
ry Gites, Kev. Waurer Mirourin, Mr. HH. B. brow, 
HapeteT Martineau, Cuaries Reang, “Tur Country 
Panson,” Rose Terry, Harriet F. Paesoorr, Rev. Ros- 
Ext I. 5. Lowe, J. T. Trowurres. 


TERMS. Three Dollars per annum, or Twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the rubser ption 
price, the pubtishers wil! mail the work to any part of the 
United States, pre-paid. Subecriptions may begin wih 
either the first, or any subsequent number. ‘The pages of 
the Atlantic are et reot sped, and back numbers can be 
supplied. Specimen numbers furnished gratis. 

CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. Swubecribers to 
pay their own postage. Two Copies for Five Dollers; 
Five Copies for Ten Dollare; Eleven Copies for Twenty 
Dollars. Postag» 36 cents a year. 

INDUGEMENTS FOR @UHSORIBING. 
ete., furnished on application to 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Notice To Tur Press.—All Newrpspers which will pub- 
lish the Proxpectue of The Allantic as above, and notice 
each number as it is isened, sending to the publi-hers 
marked copies of the paper containing Prorp ctus and not- 
ices, will b+ entitled to an exchange. For rates of Club- 
bing with newspapers apply to the patlieher-. 


Lists of Premiums, 








Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
&@ Pictorial Illustrations 
OF MILITARY TERMS. 


Webster's execls in thease, and has pictorial repreacn- 
tafiava. 
Bagsacas, Bastiox, Batriement, Ban-snor, Buock- 


novuss, owns, Cannoy, CARRONAD®, CHAIN-sneT, Cite 
VRAUX-DF-FRise, Cauteor, Linuers, Maprirr, Martre- 
Lo Tower, Mortar, Portcu.iis, Rave tox, Repanx, TaR 
Forrs, &c. 


No other English Dictionary published in this country 
has a fourth part of these 


80 ALSO ITS 
Definitions of Military Terms. 
SOLD BY ALL 













nae 


New Jorty 
Descriptive Circulars with Samplesof Work 
will be sent mail free. 


Toston 292 Wharhing*on Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 922 Chesinut Sireet. 


O CONSUMPTIVES.—The advertiser, 





prescription will please aidre= 
- Rev. EDYTARD A. WILSON, 


Williamsburgh, Kings County. * 





